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A VISIT TO BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Not many weeks since, a number of teachers from, the interior 
of the State devoted a couple of days, allowed them for the pur- 
pose in term time, to the business of making observations among 
the justly famous Public Schools of Boston. It was our privilege 
to make one of the company, and we propose to record some of 
the impressions occasioned by the visit, not for the purpose of flat- 
tering our Boston friends, who are probably quite above that, but 
to stimulate such of our fraternity as find it feasible, to do as we 
did, and perhaps to afford some benefit to those who can not. By 
the courtesy of Mr. Philbrick, the Superintendent of Schools, and 
of Mr. Capen, the Secretary of the School Committee, we were 
furnished with all the necessary information respecting localities, 
and enabled to proceed without delay or difficulty to such schools 
as we severally desired to visit. Dr. Brewer, a member of the 
Committee, acted as guide to various places of interest, and his 
attentions are gratefully acknowledged. ‘The time of the writer of 
this article was devoted to the three High Schools—the Boys’ Eng- 
lish, the Latin, and the Girls’ High and Normal. It is of these 
that we shall speak, not in detail, but to specify some things 
worthy of consideration, if not of imitation. 
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In the Boys’ English High School there are five rooms, each 
containing thirty-five or forty boys, seated at single Cesks and re- 
citing in all regular branches to one teacher. The advantages of 
this system are obvious. The teacher has a limited number under 
his almost absolute control ; he knows what they are doing in all 
their studies ; they are constantly under his eye ; there is no trouble 
about arranging recitations so as to prevent interferences ; and when 
a recitation commences, all in the room can be required to give 
exclusive attention to the exercise. We have heard it averred, by 
one who has given it a trial, that this method enables a teacher to 
accomplish one-third more, with equal expenditure of time and 
labor. On the other hand, this refinement of system seems to ren- 
der the business more mechanical, suggesting a comparison between 
the fabrication of a well-disciplined mind and that of a bale of cot- 
ton sheeting. The raw material passes from hand to hand, through 
its various stages of manufacture ; and the interest of the operator 
in each individual piece is much weakened by the reflection that 
it is only one of hundreds constantly passing through his hands, 
and which he may never recognize again. It is, perhaps, the re- 
membrance of our own school days which makes us partial to the 
family idea of a school, where for four, five, or six years, you sat 
looking upon the same benign countenances of instructors, and for the 
most part, the same familiar faces of schoolmates, until the whole 
scene, with its surroundings, has become inseparably linked with 
the idea of “home.” Materially, in point of intellectual drill and 
mental improvement, the advantage may be with the former sys- 
tem ; socially and morally, we incline to the latter. 

A noticeable circumstance was the high degree of mental activity 
attained. Every pupil was expected to know what was going for- 
ward, and to be ready to take up a demonstration or other recitation 
at any stage of its progress, and carry it on as if he alone were 
responsible. The drones, if any were there, were by no means 
conspicuous. Much of this wide-awake manner is the consequence 

of external circumstances, but it is here constantly stimulated and 
called into exercise. Recitations are fired off with a briskness which 
in many schools would be thought entirely unattainable. Distinct- 
ness of utterance in some cases was sacrificed to volubility. This 
rapidity is commendable as at least a time-saving method, and to 
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to those teachers who are troubled to get through the lesson in 
time, we would suggest whether double the present number of in- 
dividuals might not recite daily, if the habit of fluency in utterance 
was more cultivated. 

The elevated key in which everything pertaining to a general 
exercise was said, is another noteworthy fact. It appeared to be 
understood that a recitation should be heard by the teacher, the 
class, and by visitors. What an annoying habit, and almost impos- 
sible to eradicate, is that of many pupils, of trying to cover up their 
ignorance by a mumbling, stifled, inaudible utterance. Pass the 
question along and let the right answer be given, and you are 
met with an injured look and the very distinct assertion, ‘‘That ’s 
just what I said.” Then there are always some, generally young 
ladies, who honestly believe that in a recitation they cannot raise 
their voices above a whisper. At recesses you wish it were a fact. 

The distinctness and beauty with which maps and geometrical fig- 
ures were drawn on the board suggested the query whether suitable 
instruction respecting the use of crayons and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing is generally given. 

Another point that we noted was this. A lesson once prepared 
for recitation, is considered prepared for any occasion when it may 
be wanted. It may not be recited to-day, or to-morrow ; but per- 
haps, a month hence, a visitor may step in, and the class which was 
expecting to have this hour for preparation of some exercise, per- 
haps in Greek, is called upon to come out for a recitation in Virgil. 
The book is placed in the visitor’s hands, and he is requested to 
assign a passage. It may be this same omitted lesson, but woe to 
him who is not ready for a critical investigation of his knowledge 
thereon. We witnessed a recitation of the whole of the seventh 
book of Legendre, commenced without a moment’s warning, and 
most admirably conducted. We have known scholars who thought 
it a great hardship to have two recitations in immediate succession, 
while three in one half day was out of the question. To many, 
the place where the lesson begins is of quite as much importance 
as that where it ends, and if the questioner strays back a few pages 
into the lesson of day before yesterday, great indignation is mani- 
fested. ‘Why, I didn’t know the lesson began there!” 

In the Latin School there are six departments, each requiring one 
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year. Each teacher is held responsible for the entire aitzinments 
of his pupils until they leave his hands. It is argued with reason 
that as at the end of the course they are liable to an examination for 
entering college, upon all parts of the course, it is better to be 
constantly refreshing the mind with the ground passed over, than 
to attempt to do this all at once. 

Except in the classics, we hardly saw a text-book in the hands 
of a teacher while conducting a recitation. Especially worthy of 
remark was the cheerful air of the school-rooms and the profusion 
of pictures, photographic views, models of ancient temples, busts, 
etc., with which the walls in some rooms were literally covered. 

In the Girls’ High School, we listened with much interest to an 
animated, impromptu discussion, sustained by several of the pupils, 
upon the best method of teaching the alphabet. The results of their 
own observation were adduced in support of favorite theories, diffi- 
culties were freely suggested and readily met,‘and the same evi- 
dence was afforded here as elsewhere, of minds accustomed to vigor- 
ous and continued exertion. A recitation in geography which 
we witnessed in this school may be worth a somewhat detailed de- 
scription. ‘The lesson was the coast of Europe. The latitude and 
longitude, in degrees and minutes, of some forty places, — capes, 
mouths of rivers, etc., commencing at the north-eastern extremity 
of the coast and following it around to the west, south, and east, 
had been written down by the teacher in a blank book and given 
to the class by dictation. A brief description of the physical fea- 
tures of the coast had also been given. ‘The blackboard at the side of 
the room was divided into a number of equal spaces, perhaps three 
feet wide, and a pupil sent to each of these, who in a short time, 
without the use of ruler, drew parallels and meridians, employing 
straight or broken lines instead of curves, and locating the lines at 
proper distances apart according to a scale which had been estab- 
lished, of so many inches or parts of an inch to a degree. Another 
set of pupils designated by means of dots the location of the points 
whose latitude and longitude had been given. Another set drew 
through these points the outline of the coast, and one of the num- 
ber recited, as she drew, the description of the parts about which 
she was engaged. While the drawing was proceeding in silence at 
the board, the rest of the class were occupied in reciting with great 
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fluency the list before mentioned, one individual giving the first 
place on the list with its location, her neighbor the next, and so on. 
Maps are afterwards drawn upon paper with remarkable neatness 
and care, entirely from memory. a 

We had the good fortune to be present at one of the lessons in a 
vooal music given in this school by Carl Zerrahn. The quality of + 
tone, the accuracy of expression, the precision of time and fine 
harmony of three parts, all sustained by female voices, were, and 
still are in recollection, the occasion of great enjoyment. 

Much that was interesting and profitable to other members of 2 
the party, who visited schools of lower grades, is here untold. 

We have not written the above in the conviction that Boston 


schools comprise all existing excellencies ; we hope at some future ed 
time to visit other noted schools in New England, and be enabled 7 
to institute just comparisons. But this has been the result of our 4 
experience, that we have never spent an hour in a school of any aes 


grade, in any locality, without gaining at least one valuable hint 
respecting instruction or discipline. And the result of this visit 
has been to stimulate the visitors to new exertions in their own 
spheres of labor, giving them enlarged views of what it is possible 
to accomplish, and suggesting some ways in which it may best be 
done. 


SCHOOL ETHICS. 








In a recent conversation with a gentleman of intelligence and 
large experience in connection with public schools, he made a re- 
mark which was in substance as follows: ‘There was a beautiful 
theory advanced some years ago and presented to the people in ed- 
ucational lectures, to the effect that right is, in itself, so desirable 
and attractive that if only fairly presented to the mind it must of , 
necessity be adopted in preference to wrong. So if your pupils go ‘a 
astray you have only to keep “ right” in a drawer at hand, and on 
exhibiting it before them they will choose it without hesitation, and 
all will go well.” ‘This remark suggested, by way of contrast ikea 
perhaps, the declaration made once in our hearing by an Orthodox | = 
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clergyman, who, being laid aside from the practice of his profession, 
undertook the care of a district school in the winter. He averred 
that if he had ever entertained any doubts of the truth of the doc- 
tyine of total depravity they were entirely dissipated now. 

Sad, indeed, are the developments of character daily and almost 
hourly revealed to one who has to do with the discipline of a school 
numbering one or two hundred pupils, of every variety of temper- 
ament, and coming from all sorts of home and street influences. 
The same in kind, if not in degree, is the experience of all teachers. 
What sly cunning, what artful evasions, what deliberate deception, 
what downright dishonesty the teacher must meet, check, expose 
and, if possible, eradicate! What plausible arguments and subtle 
sophistries he is called upon to refute! Who has not felt at times 
that the powers of darkness are arrayed against him and that he 
must fight, single handed, against all the growing and already giant 
evil of the human heart ? 

But courage! fellow teacher. Is not-this the noblest aspect of 
our work, that we are striving to supplant false principles of action 
and to implant the true, the pure and the excellent in their stead ? 
In this work we cannot be single handed, for the angels smile upon 
it and God approves. 

The inexperienced teacher begins, perhaps, in a hopeful mood. 
Kindness will do much and persuasion much, and the work to be 
done is faintly appreciated. A series of trials and disappointments 
and perplexities convinces him that something in his theory is wrong. 
He finds that he cannot present the right in such an attractive 
aspect as to make it an efficient motive power, for however clearly 
the right is seen, the wrong is as perversely followed. The theory 
ought to be true, but in this degenerate period and part of the 
world it is evidently impracticable. What can he do next but pro- 
claim the terrors of the law? If right cannot be loved it must be 
respected. But here arises a new perplexity. The legislative, the 
detective, the judiciary and the executive functions are to be com- 
bined in one individual. What expert lawyers must he meet, ready 
to detect all the imperfections of his code and to avail themselves of 
every flaw in the indictment. How many apiece of mischief drives 
him to his wits’ ends to discover the perpetrator and makes him 
feel that nothing short of omniscience will meet the demand made 
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upon him. What a need for discretion, that impartial justice may 
be meted out and the penalty be duly proportioned to the offence. 
What firmness must be shown to the offender and what tenderness 
to the child. An experience of some years will perhaps be suffi- 
cient to convince him that if he would rear the fair temple of sci- 
ence, order and truth, so that it shall be a blessing to future gener- 
ations as well asa lasting monument to himself, its foundations 
must be laid broad and deep in the moral sense of his pupils. 
Distrust on the one hand, eye-service on the other, and cross pur- 
poses on both, — this is most unhappy, most fatal to the welfare of 
a school. 

How, then, shall the work of government be conducted, that the 
evils on either hand may be avoided, and the cojperation of pupils 
be secured in maintaining the best discipline? Observation and 
experience may afford some suggestions. First, then, let the teacher 
not hesitate, from any false delicacy or fear of being suspected of 
cant, to take high religious ground at the outset. Let him say in 
words and in practice “The Bible is my authority and last appeal. 
I call upon you, my pupils, to do right here in school that you may 
carry away with you into life the habit of right doing. I want you 
to be honest and conscientious in the discharge of your duties be- 
cause you are responsible to God. I want you to be obedient and 
faithful in school that you may each learn to be a good citizen and 
fulfil the duty of patriotism. Here, as in every well ordered 
state, and as in the moral government of the universe, obedience 
to law secures the welfare and happiness of the subject; disobe- 
dience, whether detected and immediately punished or not, brings 
an inevitable punishment with it, for the offender sins against his 
own welfare.” The devotional exercises with which every day 
should begin, if engaged in heartily, may be the means of pro- 
ducing the most lasting and most beneficial impressions, lightening 
the labor of government far more than the teacher can possibly 
know. 

In the next place, there is always a portion of the school upon 
whose sympathy and support the teacher can depend in every effort 
to combat evil and elevate the moral sentiment of the whole. Thanks 
to our Christian firesides and to Sabbath School teachings, there is 
always, among youth in New England, some leaven of good, which 
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if enabled to work, is a blessing to all within its silent but potent in- 
fluence. How dear to our recollection are the countenances of some 
pupils in every school we have taught, whose beaming looks be- 
tokened a hearty approbation of every worthy sentiment, and as 
hearty detestation of those mean, unworthy tricks so often exposed 
and condemned. 

Let the teacher cultivate this element in his school, and encour- 
age it to show itself openly on all fitting occasions, and it will become 
more and more the fashion to take high ground; and those who 
always wait to go with the tide will, by and by, help to swell it in the 
right direction. When the way is suitably prepared, an expression 
of opinion by means of a standing vote is often a great present 
triumph for the cause of good order. 

Again, there are certain traditional and universal fallacies which 
need to be met and put down, not by denunciation but by candid 
yet ingenious argument. For instance: ‘It’s mean to be a tell-tale, 
I would n’t tell of a school-mate for any thing!” “A tell-tale! 
what do you mean by the word? Is it one who goes about actuated 
by envy or malice, endeavoring to destroy his neighbor’s reputation 
that his own may appear better by contrast? Is it one who takes 
genuine delight in the sins and weaknesses of others, and gloats 
over the narration as if it were a choice morsel for the palate? Is 
it a gossip, a sycophant, a slanderer? If this is the thing, visit it 
with your contempt, and vow never to be a tell-tale. Or is ita 
person who sees that your home is being robbed and gives you in- 
formation? Is it one who sees that his neighbors are being impov- 
erished in body and soul by strong drink, and gives information of 
the seller, causing him to be prosecuted? Is it one who sees that 
the weak are imposed upon by the strong, or the innocent made to 
suffer, and who gives information that removes the cause of the in- 
justice? Is it a man who has proof that his neighbor is in treason- 
able correspondence with the enemies of the government, and lodges 
information of it in the proper quarter? Ah! not at all; that is 
not what you mean by a “tell-tale.” You honor the man who, often 
at great personal risk and for no personal advantage, performs such 
a duty, and you would agree that he would be justly considered an 
accomplice if he witheld such information when in his possession. 
But in school, —“ O that is very different! Cheating in recitation, 
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cheating in self-reporting, denying a fault committed, — these are 
little things, and I would not tell of those.” « Little sins? Little in 

themselves? ‘There are no little sins in the sight of God, and it is 

hardihood for us to pronounce small what He has called great. 

Perhaps you mean little in their consequences. Would that all the 

consequences in this life and in the other, of one act of dishonesty 

performed in youth could be disclosed to our view. We might be 

profited by the disclosure. But is government worth anything? 

Is the existence of a school worth anything? Would a school- 

room in which anarchy and confusion prevailed be a desirable place 

to frequent for mental improvement? Do not the evils which we 

wish to eradicate tend directly to this result? Are any thanks due 

to those scholars who habitually trample on the rules and resort to 

deception to cover up their practices, that the school is not already 

broken up? Do not they consume a great deal of the time of the 

teacher which should be devoted to instruction, in watching them 
and in administering discipline for their delinquencies? Do they 
not thus rob the studious of much benefit which they would other- 
wise receive? Do they deserve to be spared and treated with so 
much tenderness ? 

Furthermore, are you consistent in always sparing the reputation 
of your friends? Do you ever tell tales owt of school? Do you 
ever injure any one in the estimation of others in such a way that 
he will never know how the injury was inflicted? Which is more 
manly, more noble, —to give information when it is called for by 
the rightful authority, to be used for a legitimate purpose, often 
when justice would be defeated without it, to protect your own 
rights and those of your schoolmates, to save the money of your 
parents from being squandered, — or to tell what you have seen to 
the disadvantage of some one, simply to gratify a love of tale-bear- 
ing? The grand difficulty, after all,—it must be spoken, —is 
cowardice. You are afraid that some guilty one whom you are the 
means of exposing will injure you in some way, or that there will be 
an opprobrium excited by your action. . 

First settle with yourself whether it is ght, then ask yourself 
if you have courage to do right when the time and occasion demand 
it. Can you respect yourself if you have not? Can you be trusted 
to act a noble part, when God and humanity look to you for action ? 
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O where would be the names of Martin Luther, of Tell, of Wil- 
berforce, of Washington, if all were as timid and time-serving as 
you? Depend upon it, no great reformer, patriot, or benefactor of 
human kind ever grew in the natural order of things, out of a 
school boy who measured and shaped all his actions by the standard 
of narrow self-interest, and who shrank from an unpleasant duty 
because he feared his popularity would suffer. Yet there are mul- 
titudes of scholars who flatter themselves that it is an honorable 
feeling which actuates them. 

It is time now to specify what the occasions are which justify 
the teacher in requiring and the pupil in giving information. 
Evidently when an individual has committed an offence which he 
refuses to acknowledge, another who was witness of the act may 
properly be called upon to testify. The teacher must be the judge 
as to the necessity of resorting to this method for obtaining infor- 
mation, recognizing it always as a last resort. 

Precedents are often convenient, and the following may be of 
value hereafter: In a school numbering about two hundred pupils, 
the question arose as to the perpetrator of a trifling piece of mis- 
chief, which it was thought desirable to stop before the evil grew 
more serious. Every one for himself denied participation in the 
matter, yet the fact of the deed remained. The investigation seemed 
effectually blocked, and all looked on with curiosity to see whether 
the thing would end there, or whether any discoveries would be 
made. ‘The question was then put, ‘‘ Does any one possess any 
knowledge about it?” One scholar thought he did, but refused 
to tell. ‘This opened a new field. ‘Shall this individual be sus- 
tained by the sentiment of the school in disclosing all he knows 
about the matter, since the one originally concerned refuses to do 
it himself?” ‘The prevailing opinion was of course opposed to 
anything like tale-bearing. A strong disposition was manifested in 
some quarters to frown down any argument on the subject. The 
school was accustomed to free discussion, and the teachers were too 
recently connected with the institution to be sure of their ground. 
It was felt to be a critical time, as the future government of the 
school must depend greatly upon the turn affairs should now take. 
This ground was taken: ‘ Are we, as teachers, to labor here in 
the government of this school single-handed, or with your codpera- 
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tion? Our efforts are intended for your good; it is for your 
interest that this affair now in hand, and all similar ones, should be 
properly settled. You cannot be neutral; you help or hinder. 
Now shall we have your help?” An attempt was made, similar to 
that above, to show the difference between tale-bearing and testi- 
mony. The whole of the forenoon and a considerable part of the 
afternoon were devoted to the discussion. The result was a vote 
of one hundred and eighty to twenty that it is right and commend- 
able for pupils to aid teachers in bringing offenders to justice, when 
ordinary means fail. More than a year subsequently, when a great 
change in the membership of the school had taken place, the sub- 
ject was brought up again. By the voluntary testimony of the 
pupils it was apparent that the periodical examinations, conducted 
in writing, were fruitful occasions of dishonesty. ‘The propriety 
of disclosures by those who should witness cheating during exami- 
nation, was discussed. Again it was voted, about one tenth dissent- 
ing as before, that it is right to report those who will not report 
themselves, and that we will do it if occasion requires. ‘The matter 
was tested, and such disclosures made as were calculated to impose 
a serious check upon a most alarming evil. 

We have heard of a work projected, on mental science in its ap- 
plication to the work of teaching. Would that some competent 
hand would prepare a work on moral science, especially adapted to 
the school-room. Foremost to receive attention in such a work 
should be the duty of the teacher to himself. Duty to his body 
that he may not grow nervous, impatient, and irritable. Duty to 
his mind, to keep it well-furnished. Duty to his spirit, to keep it 
fresh, young, kindly, and sympathetic. Our saddest self-reproaches 
are for the hasty words we have spoken and the unsympathizing 
spirit we have manifested. May the Great Teacher help us all to 
learn of Him and imbibe his spirit, that we may furnish to our 
pupils a better model and example. L. 


A musica friend is accustomed to kindle his fire with sheet 
music, in order to make the tea-kettle sing. 
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THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Apmitt1né all the evils which are incidental to the system of 
giving credits in school, emulation, deception, etc., it must also be 
admitted that in our large public schools some system of external 
incentives to the faithful performance of duty must be employed. 
The highest motive of all, a religious one, influences too few even 
of those who profess to feel its power. The love of study for its 
own sake is very rarely strong enough among the young to over- 
come the love of ease, of sport, or of mischief. It needs by habit 
to become a second nature before the hard labor of diligent applica- 
tion shall be forgotten in the contemplation of the golden stores 
thus to be acquired. The improvement of the present in prepara- 
tion for the future does very well to talk about, but the future is a 
great way off, and the present is to be enjoyed. How then shall a 
high standard of scholarship, a good percentage in attendance, and 
the necessary degree of discipline, be attained ? We have in a great 
measure outgrown the rod. All those ingenious devices of bodily 
torture which twenty years ago established the reputation of many 
a pedagogue as a superior disciplinarian, are now buried in the 
grave of the past, we hope, to know no resurrection. With the 
new order of things has grown up the system of credits. Let those 
who would dispense with it tell us what substitute of equal efficacy 
can be provided in its place. 

But marks, to be efficacious, must have a value, and this is the 
point we wish to discuss. — 

Great have been the fears expressed of late, lest we should have 
a currency imposed upon us by Congress, with no substantial basis, 
and representing no real value. The scheme of John Law in 
France, and our own continental currency, have been held up as 
warnings. Similar in kind is a system of marking which ends in 
marks. Pupils will soon find out whether it is all moonshine or 
not, and govern themselves accordingly. The prodigality with 
which some individuals will use up their credits, if they can, re- 
minds one of a revolutionary soldier paying a hundred dollars for a 
pair of boots. Various are the expedients which have been resorted 
to for the purpose of making credits represent value. Some teach- 
ers still hold up a flogging, as they express it, as the reward of a 
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limited number of demerits. Another method attended with very 
good results is, to re-seat the school once or twice a term, giving 
seats of honor to the deserving, and bringing the idle and disobe- 
dient in front, directly under the teacher’s eye. ‘There are some 
pupils, however, who get habituated to front seats, and appear very 
well satisfied. The ambition for an honorable or respectable place 
in the school is above them, and they fall into the lowest place as a 
matter of course. A yet more effectual method is that adopted in 
some Grammar Schools, of promoting to the High School without 
examination, those who during the year previous have maintained 
in scholarship, deportment, and punctuality, an average as high as 
ninety-five per cent. In the cases alluded to, this was found to 
work exceedingly well as far as the Grammar Schools were con- 
cerned, but in the High School there was a difference. It was 
found that many who had stood very high before entering seemed 
to be influenced by a new spirit after the goal was reached, and 
finding themselves safely launched on the High School course, de- 
termined to have a comfortable voyage, and compensate themselves 
for the toils they had endured in getting there. ‘This feeling was 
in some instances frankly acknowledged. It was then decided to 
extend the principle of admission to the lowest class in the High 
School to each of the other three classes. It was therefore an- 
nounced that the admission to the school was for one year only, and 
that at the end of each year there would be an examination for pro- 
motion to the next class or for graduation. ‘Those, however, who 
chose, could avoid the examination in the same way and on the 
same terms as in entering the school at first. The beneficial effects 
of the arrangement were almost instantly apparent. It will be ob- 
served that scholarship, deportment, and attendance are here made 
of equal importance. There are those who object to admitting the 
last two as a criterion, in any degree, of promotion. It can not be 
possible that they realize the position of the teacher, or how great 
an obstacle would thus be thrown in his way. ‘Thorough discipline 
and regular attendance in a school are universally admitted to be of 
more importance than profound scholarship in the teacher. But 
these ends cannot be attained without means, and means that prove 
in experience to be most effectual should not be hastily rejected. 
It is obvious that if the importance of deportment and of punctual- 
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ity is lowered in the estimation of the pupil, scholarship can not be 
prevented from declining also, and “demoralization” will be mani- 
fest in other places besides the camp. We implore those who have 
the control of our schools to think long and well before they weaken 
the hands of the teacher, and diminish his resources for accomplish- 
ing a work, the magnitude of which, in the requirements of the 
community, is increasing every hour. L. 
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Lyrne, stealing, deception in every form, and insubordination to 
rightly constituted authority, very properly receive merited condem- 
nation in every intelligent and well ordered community. No small 
portion of State legislation and municipal regulations have direct 
reference to the evil results which naturally flow from them. 

Individuals cannot safely be indifferent to the fact, that in all 
their social relations they are liable to be sufferers from the preva- 
lent practice of these vices. They are recognized and anathematized 
by the pulpit. Courts of justice, police officers, reformatory insti- 
tutions and prisons, are all necessary appendages of society, mainly 
on account of their existence. 

Often, while observing the operations of the little community 
within the walls of the school-room, has the question forced itself 
upon the mind, “Is the principle of obedience to law different here 
from that which moves the great outside world ?” 

Probably few teachers, of any considerable experience, have failed 
to observe that children are less ready to recognize the authority 
of the school than that of the family; that they seem unable to per- 
ceive any such moral principle lying at the foundation of conduct 
in school as elsewhere. At least, such is the conviction that very 
often forces itself on the mind of the teacher in the government of a 
school. Not only is it expressed in the actions of pupils quite gen- 
erally, but often in direct language; and not unfrequently do they 
quote the authority of parents and friends to sustain their position. 

«What harm have I done,” says the pupil, “if I communicate to 
my neighbor, contrary to the rule of the school, so quietly that no- 
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body else can hear me?” “If I take my neighbor’s paper or pens, 
I do not think there is any harm in it, when I am sure he would be 
very willing to have me do so.” The parent or friend at home hears 
the child’s fretful complaint against the teacher’s rigid rules, and 
moved by sympathy in behalf of the apparently injured one, “ won- 
ders why teachers need be so strict.” 

By such reasoning and home influence how can pupils fail to 
entertain lax notions of obedience at school? and how easily are 
such sentiments firmly established in the minds of pupils when 
teachers themselves exact obedience to rules merely for the sake of 
governing the school? When the teacher makes a rule and pun- 
ishes the pupil simply because the latter has disobeyed, it becomes 
a personal matter in which the will of the master stands opposed 
to the wish of the pupil to gratify his desire. Right and wrong, 
conscience and the general interests of the school, have very little 
if any influence on the mind of the transgressor. Hence, like the 
Spartan boys, he may violate laws provided he can escape detection, 
and feel no compunction. The harm done in the transgression, in 
his view, is never so great as the good he gains in his own gratifi- 
cation. 

Observe that boy yonder with his text-book in his hands, and 
apparently his mind deeply absorbed in learning his lesson; but 
within his book is concealed a story book which he is reading. 
Although forbidden by the master to do this, he justifies himself by 
saying, “I have learned my lesson and have nothing else to do.” 
Is he right? Even if all his lessons were learned, and he had no- 
thing else to do, he is wrong; for he not only becomes a violator 
of a law of the school, but sets an evil example and plants in his 
own mind the principle of disobedience and insubordination. He 
has ignored the teacher’s authority, and assumed his own desire as 
the basis of action. He is arebel against the authority of the school. 
True, the act seems trifling in itself; yet the principle is as import- 
ant as in the most heinous transgression. And then comes the 
question, whereunto may this seemingly trifling deception grow in 
the future man? Whispering is a deliberate violation of a law of 
the school; but if not detected by the teacher, how many pupils in 
any school feel any twinge of conscience because they think there 
is any real wrong in the act? So of the transgressions of school 
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regulations generally: is not the impression very general, both on 
the part of scholars and their friends, that they are all venial sins? 
If so, we have in the fact two important things revealed, — 

1st. One reason why the authority of the teacher is so feeble and 
school government so difficult. 

2d. A reason for the opinion often expressed, that the intellect 
receives much more attention in our schools than the morals of our 
pupils. 

The relative importance of intellectual and moral culture springs 
at once into view. ‘The hints we have thrown out in the foregoing 
will suggest reflections to every thoughtful teacher, in relation to 
the true object of school government ; also the importance of im- 
planting right principles of action in the heart of the child, that 
shall ensure honest and honorable action in the man. A. P. 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION.* 


Mr. WeEtLs commenced by stating that a special educational re- 
vival occurred in this country about forty years since. The Aca- 
demician, an able educational and literary periodical, published in 
New York in 1818 by Albert and John W. Picket, was both the 
harbinger and embodiment of important educational reforms. 

Mrs. Willard’s Plan for Improving Female Education, which 
appeared in 1819, has since been most worthily executed, not 
merely at ‘Troy under her own direction, but in all the Northern 
States of the Union. 

In 1821 appeared Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. This 
was the most important single step of educational progress ever 
taken in this country ; and it is hardly too much:to say that its in- 
fluence has been felt in every school in the land. More than 
2,000,000 copies of this work have been sold, and the sale still con- 
tinues at the rate of about 100,000 copies a year in this country, 
and 50,000 copies in Great Britian. It has been translated into 


* Abstract of the Address delivered by President Wells at the Annuai Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, at Bloomington, Dec. 26th, 1861. Reported by 8. A. Briggs, Associate Editor. 
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most of the languages of Europe, and into several languages in 
Asia. 

In 1823 Mr. William Russell wrote the first article now in print 
on the subject of Normal Schools in this country ; and, so far as is 
known, is entitled to the credit of being the first to move in this 
matter. 

In 1824 and 1825 we reached a bright period. James G. 
Carter, of Massachusetts, whose name is now canonized in our edu- 
cational calendar, wrote a series of articles published in Boston, and 
Mr. Gallaudet a series published in Hartford. ‘lo these we are 
more indebted than to any other means for the influences that pre- 
pared the way for the establishment of Normal Schools. 

In 1826 Mr. Russell established the Journal of Education, the 
first educational periodical devoted exclusively to education. In 
1830 the first Teachers’ Seminary was established at Andover, by 
S. R. Hall, who also published the first book on school-teaching 
(consisting of a series of lectures), which was at that time almost 
the sum total of the teacher’s educational library. ‘The Female 
Seminary established at Ipswich, Mass., about this time by Miss Z. 
P. Grant, exerted an important influence in elevating the standard 
of female education. 

In 1830 Mr. William C. Woodbridge took charge of the Jour- 
nal of Education, under the title of “Annals of Education.” In 
his hands the work attained a high reputation, both in this country 
and in Europe ; and no educational library can now be regarded as 
complete that does not embrace the early volumes of Annals of Ed- 
ucation. Many of the articles from the editor’s pen—especially 
those written during his sojourn in Switzerland—were far in the 
advance of the age. 

The first Association of Teachers in the United States, of which 
we have any knowledge, was formed at Middletown, Ct., as early 
as 1799, under the title of the School Association of Middlesex 
County. It owed its organization chiefly to the efforts of its first 
President, Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, instructor of a female school in 
Middletown, who had even then introduced many plans and meth- 
ods of instruction which are now generally regarded as recent im- 
provements. Its professed objects were “to promote a systematic 
course of school education ; to secure the inculcation of moral and 
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religious principles in the schools; and to elevate the character 
and qualifications of teachers.” 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction was established at 
Boston, under the auspices of Messrs. J. G. Carter, William B. 
Calhoun, G. B. Emerson, F. Wayland, T. H. Gallaudet, W. C. 
Woodbridge, G. F. Thayer, and others. 

The Association has never failed to send out a volume of lec- 
tures each year since that time. This is now the most valuable 
series of educational lectures in the language. 

The Essex County Association, established in 1830, was the first 
permanent County Association in existence, and it is the one from 
which the call for the Massachusetts State Association originated. 

It was in this Association that David P. Page first gave promise 
of his distinguished career as an educator. 

But it was not in the East alone — said the speaker — that early 
efforts were made to advance the interests of popular education. 

In 1831 a general convention of teachers of the Western States 
was called at Cincinnati, which resulted in the organization of the 
Western College of Professional Teachers. ‘The annual meetings 
of this body were well sustained for a period of about ten years, 
and the proceedings were published in a series of volumes as large 
as those issued by the American Institute of Instruction. Among 
the prominent educators engaged in this enterprise were Albert 
Picket, Samuel Lewis, W. H. McGuffey, T. M. Post, J. M. Stur- 
tevant, J. L. Van Doren, and C. E. Stowe. 

The next point of special interest is the establishment of Teachers’ 
Institutes. The first of these was at Hartford, Conn., in 1839, 
and was conducted by the Hon. Henry Barnard, who originated it, 
assisted by Mr. 'T. L. Wright, Mr. Gallaudet, and others. A Mr. 
Sweet lays claim to having held Institutes in the State of New 
York at an earlier date. 

[Mr. Johonnot explained that Mr. Sweet’s meetings, even if 
they were at an earlier date, which is in doubt, were not Institutes, 
and that the credit is due to Mr. Barnard.] 

The first Normal School of this country was opened at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., in 1839 [Mr. Fitch gave the number of pupils in the 
first class as 7]; and this was the germ of our State Normal 
Schools. ‘Two other Normal Schools were soon established in dif- 
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ferent parts of the State, and friends rallied around them ; but, as 
compared with the efforts in other States at this time, those were 
very small beginnings. 

In 1844 the friends in New York asked an appropriation for five 
years. ‘The whole matter was an experiment. They came to Mas- 
sachusetts, to Mr. Mann, to find who was the man to take that in- 
stitution and not fail. Mr. David P. Page was finally selected. 

In Boston, when they parted, Mr. Mann said, “ You must suc- 
ceed or die.” ‘I will,” said Mr. Page. He did both, and placed 
himself where we can say he was the Arnold of America. 

Normal Schools are no longer an experiment in this country. 

No enlightened community will ever again be willing to dispense 
with the professional education of teachers. We may boast a little 
here in Bloomington, which contains the best Normal-School build- 
ing in America. It is worthy of observation that the Normal 
Schools and State Agencies of the Western States have been moré 
indebted to the efforts of practical teachers than those of the Eastern 
States. In Ohio the teachers did not wait, as they did in Massa- 
chusetts, to get an appropriation from the State. They assessed 
themselves to sustain their agent, that same Lorin Andrews who 
has just gone to his grave — another canonized name ; and in our 
own State our Normal University had its origin in this Association, 
and I look upon it as a bright point in our history, that the teach- 
ers of the State went to the Legislature with petitions for its estab- 
lishment. The progress of Normal instruction among us has been 
like the rising tide. There have always been those who doubted 
its value. Some have opposed Normal Schools with the best mo- 
tives and intentions; some through caprice: some through jealousy 
and envy. It was only two years since that the appropriation in 
Massachusetts for supporting the collateral. State Agency was with- 
held ; but another year restored it with increased confidence in its 
efficacy and importance. So it has been with every effort to stay 
the progress of Normal instruction: the wave has sometimes seem- 
ed to recede, but it has been only to return stronger and fuller than 
before. 

We received our first ideas of Normal Schools from Europe. 
In some respects we have improved upon our models. ‘This 
has been said of us, more than once, by gentlemen from the Conti- 
nent. 
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In 1845 the State Associations of New York and Massachusetts 
were organized. 

There have been three eras in the history of corporal punishment. 

The first was when whipping was the order of the day, when 
scholars went to school to study the three Rs and be whipped ; the 
second was marked by the sentiment that whipping was never nec- 
essary, and a necessity was created for it by the very fact that pupils 
were sent from home with the idea that they should not be punish- 
ed, and directed not submit to it. 

The Massachusetts Association came together at Worcester to 
discuss the matter and give, in a series of resolutions, their opinion. 

These resolutions had an important influence in putting aside both 
extremes. We have now reached a period when we do not ask 
the question whether corporal punishment shall be dispensed with. 
The question is “‘How can it be reduced to the lowest possible 
&mount?” Not to say we will not have any punishment, but to la- 
bor to reduce the amount to the lowest possible quantity. 

While we were thus laboring in these several fields of educational 
improvement, England and other European countries were equally 
active in other departments. Pestalozzi, of Switzerland, was partic- 
ularly distinguished for his success in improving primary methods of 
instruction. Dr. Mayo, of England, in 1818, made a casual visit to 
the school of Pestalozzi, and became so much interested in what he 
there saw that his visit was extended to several months. En- 
riched with the fruits of these observations and his own reflections 
upon them, he returned to London and established a school for the 
illustration of improved primary methods of teaching. ‘This insti- 
stution, under the auspices of the Home and Colonial School Society, 
has not only sent out several hundred of the best primary teachers 
in Great Britain, but it has also given to the world an invaluable 
series of volumes on object teaching and other branches of oral 
instruction. 


Similar methods of instruction were strongly recommended in 
this country as early as 1830, by Carter, Gallaudet, Woodbridge, 
and others ; but it has required more than thirty years to secure 
even a partial introduction of them in schools. It must, however, 
be admitted that active educators are at length fully awake to the 
importance of the subject ; and this truly natural and philosophical 
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system of object teaching is rapidly finding its appropriate place in 
every well-digested course of elementary instruction. Barnard’s 
Object Teaching, which embraces a reprint of some of the best 
English works on this subject, did not appear till the demand for 
this kind of assistance had become urgent. Calkins’s Object Les- 
sons, the first original work of the kind in this country, was specially 
called for before it appeared ; and the forthcoming works of Welch, 
and Philbrick, and Cowdry, and Willson, on Object Teaching and 
kindred subjects, will all be cordially welcomed by our primary 
schools. ‘The danger now is that unskillful teachers will rush too 
fast and too far with it ; or, rather, that they will fail to appreciate 
its true character and its proper place in a systematic course of in- 
struction, and that the system itself will suffer, not from its legiti- 
mate use, but from its abuse. 

The city that has given the most attention to object-teaching is 
Oswego, N. Y. Through the indefatigable efforts of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, E A. Sheldon, Esq., the Pestalozzian 
system was introduced into all the primary schools of that city sev- 
eral years since, and books containing the Graded Course of the 
Home and Colonial School Society were imported for the use of the 
teachers. About one year ago the Board of Education induced Miss 
Jones, who has for many years been connected with the Home 
School in London, to come to Oswego and devote a year to the ed- 
ucation of primary teachers for the city, and teachers from other 
places who might be disposed to join the class. The effort has been 
attended with such success that the Board have secured the services 
of Miss Jones for another year, and opportunity is still afforded for 
teachers from other States to join the class. 

Mr. Wells said he had intended to speak of Barnard’s Journal 
of Education, the most comprehensive and valuable educational 


journal in existence, and of the numerous State journals; of the 
successful establishment of free schools in this country without the 
introduction of sectarian influences, as compared with similar and 
less successful efforts in Great Britian ; of the introduction of phys- 
ical exercises into schools, and the practice of dismissing the younger 


classes before the close of the regular school-sessions ; but time 
would not permit. He had also designed to call attention to one 
or two weak points in our public-school system but must pass them. 
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WHY. — REPLY. 


WHY? 


I ASK the reason why, 
He makes me no reply, — 
I pause, but hear no sound; 
I look, but sight is dim, 
It cannot reach to Him, 
And all is dark around. 


“My Father,” then I cry, 
“TI know that thou art nigh, 


Yet would I hear thee call ; 
Behold thy gracious hand, 
Receive thy kind command, 

Nor fear again to fall.” 


In vain I look and sigh, 
He gives but this reply, 
“ My ways are kind and just; 
A father’s love is sure, 
My children are secure, 
"T is theirs to wait and trust.” 


On Him I thus rely, 

And, thongh I know not why, 
I wait His time and way ; 

I cannot read his will, 

But bid my heart be still, 
And listen, to obey. 


REPLY. 


A CLEARER light revealed, 
My senses hath usealed, 
And sight hath wider seope; 
I look from earth away, 
To where eternal day 
Illumes the realm of hope. 


No more I ask in vain, 
Time makes the answer plain, 
I feel that God is wise; 
Good, though He good withholds, 
Kind when He most controls, 
And gives when he denies. 











OUR JOURNAL, 


O voice so kind and calm, 
That drops from heaven like balm, 
My sad distrust to heal, — 
O dull, slow heart to learn, 
Unskilful to discern, 
Insensible to feel. 


Such is the school of time, 
And this the truth sublime, 
God teaches in his way; 
The sceptre he must wield, 
I joyfully will yield, 
Love, trust Him, and obey. 
Se Me Be 


OUR JOURNAL. 


Some very excellent teachers object to subscribing for this jour- 
nal, because they find nothing practical in it, ‘They took it some 


years ago, and saw no use in it, and have no faith in the idea of a 
professional journal, at least of such a one as this. We confess 
that we cannot sympathize in the feeling. We look fondly upona 
row of bound volumes, each of which marks a year of our profes- 
sional career, and wonder what would tempt us to part with the 
set, if it could not be replaced. We know not where to look for 
so complete a cyclopedia of educational information, embracing 
many able articles on almost every topic which has interested 
Massachusetts teachers, of every grade, for the last ten years. (We 
wish they would not leave out the advertisements from the bound 
volumes.) Here is ahistory of the progress of the science of teach- 
ing, — here a record of the most honored names in our profession, 
— phere the ripe fruits of experience, —here manifold suggestions 
worth to the industrious often more than precise details, — here the 
latest educational intelligence, — here some choice wit, and a speci- 
men of the literary talents of the teachers of our State. We were 
about to write “fair specimen,” but perhaps there are among those 
who do not read the Teacher, literary and mental qualities which 
would greatly improve our journal, if they could be turned into the 
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right channel. If writing maketh “an exact man,” then there 
if. should be facilities and incentives for the performance of this duty. 
a We question whether those who write for our pages do not reap a 
greater benefit than those who read, great as may be the profit of 
| the latter. It is not the least of the reasons for sustaining a profes- 
sional journal that it compels from some of us a certain amount of 
original thought, the labor of which we should not perhaps volun- 
tarily undergo. And here, if it is not quite in good taste, we are 
> | tempted to say that the Massachusetts Teacher compares very fayor- 
‘ ably in style, quality and quantity with similar periodicals pub- 
lished in some of our neighboring States. 

Fellow teachers of Massachusetts! we appeal to you to give 
4. your own organ a generous support. Subscribe for it, read it and 
a: write for it, and we honestly believe you will be wiser, happier, 
} Li and better for so doing. 
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HOW DO THE FRENCH EXPRESS RATIO? 
BY W. D. HENKLE, LEBANON, OHIO. 


oe AN incorrect answer to this question has been extensively circu- 
i ie lated in the schools of the United States by means of several 
| popular arithmetical works. ‘The character of the answer will ap- 
| pear in the following quotations : 
ie ‘This [taking the first-mentioned number as the standard] is 
ih according to the French method.” — Ray’s Arithmetic, p. 192, 
ie Cincinnati, 1837 and 1844. 

E ‘In expressing ratio, the French make the antecedent the de- & 
nominator, and the consequent the numerator of a fraction.” — | 


| Park’s Phil. of Numbers, p. 104, Zanesville, O., 1842. 
) 
{ 
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“The French put the consequent for the numerator and & 
t the antecedent for the denominator.” — Thompson’s Arithmetic, : 
i p- 291; Higher Arithmetic, p. 314, Cincinnati, 1848, and New : 
Tr York, 1860. [The former was first issued in 1845.] i 
ua “The French divide the second term by the first.” — Stoddard’s 4 
ti Arithmetic, p. 200, New York, 1852. 
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‘In the French system, the antecedent is taken as a divisor and 
the consequent as a dividend.” — Eaton’s Arithmetic, p. 160, Boston, 
1859. [First issued in 1857.] 

«‘ The first interpretation is usually called the French method.” 
— Schuyler’s Arithmetic, p. 278, New York, 1860, 

The incorrect statement was soon omitted in Stoddard’s Arithme- 
tic, and the method of expressing ratio changed. Ray’s works have 
all along adhered to the statement. Indeed, Ray seems to be the 
father of it, the others copying it directly from him, or one from 
another. Adams, Colburn, R. C. Smith, and Emerson adopt this 
method in their arithmetics, which appeared before Ray’s, but do 
not call it the French method. 

“'l'he French mathematicians always make the /irst of the two 
numbers the standard of comparison.” — Ray’s Algebra, Part I, p. 
232, Cincinnati, 1848. 

“Tn finding the ratio between two numbers, the French take the 
Jirst as the divisor.” — Ray’s Arithmetic, p. 202, 1849 and 1853, 
p- 195, 1857. 

“In the French form of writing the ratio, however, the divisor 
is placed before the sign, and the dividend after it.”” — Holbrook’s 
Normal, Lebanon, O., 1859, p. 299. See also p. 234. 

All the authors above quoted, in connection with the statement 
that the French divide consequent by antecedent, say that the Eng- 
lish divide antecedent by consequent. 

After a careful examination I have come to the conclusion that 
Ray based his statement on the authority of Lacroix alone notwith- 
standing his declaration that the method is universal among French 
mathematicians. 

«‘ Je continuerai de prendre le consequent du rapport pour le 
numerateur de la fraction qui exprime le rapport, et |’ antécédent 
pour le dénominateur.”” — Lacroix’s Arithmétique, p. 86, 20th ed., 
Paris, 1848. [First published in 1796.] 

The practise of Tacquet, Sganzin, A. Cirodde, E. Cirodde, Car- 
not, Briot, Saigey, Levy, Dupin, Duhamel, Reynaud, Navier, 
Comte, Ritt, Tarnier, Franceeur, Bezout, P. L. Cirodde, Lagrange, 
Bourdon, and Legendre, is just the reverse of Lacroix’s, for they 
divide the antecedent by the consequent. 

“Le rapport de la circonference au diametre désigné ci-dessus 
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par ii = 3. 1,415,926.” — Legendre’s Géométrie, p. 126. 14th ed., ; 
Paris, 1848. [First published in 1794.] 

“Par example, le rapport de 24 a 6 est 24 ou 4.” — Bourdon’s 
Arithmétique, 29th ed., p. 222, Paris, 1856, (1821.) 

« La raison d’ un rapport par quotient sera toujours le quotient 
de l’anticédent divisé par le consequen.” — P. L. Cirodde’s Arith- 
Nt métique, 13th ed., p. 186, Paris, 1857. [The 5th edition had ap- 
peared in 1844. ] 
tt “Le rapport de deux quantités est le quotient qu’on obtient en 
i divisant la premiére par la seconde.” — Cirodde’s Géométrie, 2d ed., 
| ki p- 172, Paris, 1844. 

“Nous évaluerons ce rapport, dorénavant, en divisant l’antécé- 
dent par le consequent.” — Bezout’s Arithmétique, par Saigey, 2d 
! ed., p. 87, Paris, 1852. Bezout appeared as an author as early as 
it 1779, and his arithmetic I find quoted in his Cours de Mathimat- 
i tques with Reynaud’s Notes in 1834. : 
: a | “Le rapport d’une grandeur 4 une autre s’appelle la mesure de i 
| 4 la premitre lorsque la seconde est prise pour unité.” — Tarnier’s 4 
}, Arithmétique, p. 189, Paris, 1859. 

Wp “ Ainsi le rapport de 15 4 3 s’indique 15: 3 ou 19.” — Ritt’s 
Arithmétique, p. 158, Paris, 1859. i 

“Thus 3 is the ratio of 12 to 4, since 3 is the quotient of 12: 4. 

We will make it a rule for the future to divide the first of the 
: . numbers enunciated by the second.” — Franceur’s Mathematics, 
nM vol. I, p. 78, translated by Blakelock, Cambridge, Eng., 1829. 
i {1 The time covered by the writings of the authors above referred 
‘ to, is nearly a century. Lagrange was born in 1756 and died in 
1813; Legendre, 1752— 1833; Carnot, 1753 — 1823; Lacroix, 
if 1765 — 1843; Comte, 1798—1857; Bourdon, 1799— 1854; 
TEE Dupin, 1784 — still living. 

The conclusion, then, is that the American authors above quoted 
have given circulation to an incorrect answer to the question placed 
at the head of this article, and that accuracy demands that all future 
editions of the works quoted should contain a correction of the 
statement. Who will be the first to follow Stoddard and bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance ? 
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Notz. — Ray and Parke are deceased, but the others are stili living. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


Tue removal of the Teachers’ Headquarters from Chauncy Street to 
No. 119 Washington Street, (directly over the store of Messrs. Crosby & 
Nichols,) has been attended with gratifying results. The room now occu- 
pied is commodious and pleasant, and being near to the bookstores, can be 
visited by teachers without inconvenience. Already the number of those 
who frequent the room has largely increased. On Wednesday, and espe- 
cially Saturday afternoons, many wide-awake schoolmasters gather there, 
and spend an hour or two in pleasant conversation. All express much 
satisfaction with the change that has been made. 

It has been suggested by several persons, that it might be profitable for 
teachers to meet at the room on Saturday afternoons, and discuss, in an in- 
formal conversational way, educational subjects, particularly those which 
relate to methods of teaching. Approving of this object, the committee 
who have charge of the room take the liberty of announcing that such a 
meeting will be held on Saturday, April 12th, at 3 o’clock P. M. The sub- 
ject for consideration will be Methods of Teaching Spelling. All teachers 
are invited to be present. 





TO THE CHAIRMEN OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Chairman of the School Committee of one of the towns in Massa- 
chusetts has written to us, desiring to know why the Teacher is sent to him. 
In another town, as the postmaster informs us, the Chairman declines taking 
the Teacher from the office, having never subscribed for it, and being ap- 
prehensive that by receiving it, he will become responsible for the 
subscription price. 

To prevent any further misapprehension, we will say that one copy of the 
Teacher is sent to each School Committee, in accordance with a resolve of 
the State Legislature. The small expense thus incurred is defrayed from 
the educational funds of the State. 

We beg leave to avail ourselves of this opportunity of saying to the 
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gentlemen who have the honor and responsibility of presiding over the 
educational interests of their respective towns, that we shall gladly receive 
from them communications relating to the schools under their supervision, 
or to general educational subjects ; and that we shall be deeply grateful to 
them for any aid they may give us in extending the circulation of our 
journal among the teachers and other friends of education, in their several 
towns. There are, doubtless, hundreds of teachers in the Commonwealth, 
who would gladly subscribe for the Zeacher, if their attention were called 
to it by the Chairman of their School Committee. 





APOLOGY. 


WE confess to a good deal of mortification, when we received the last 
number of the Teacher. Had we seen it before the numbers had been 
mailed, we should have been disposed to confiscate the whole edition; but 
as it was we concluded to make the best of it. We tried to scold the 
printer; but it was no use. He slipped right out of our hands; said it 
was n’t his fault, but the proof-reader’s. But the proof-reader had the 
proof-sheets in his hands so little time, that he had n’t time to look them 
over carefully. So it turns out that nobody was to blame, as usual in such 
cases, 

Our private opinion is, that the printer had a small supply of 7’s, and 
could n’t afford to give us two in each of the words innuendo, millennium, 
and tyrannic. He tried to make up the deficiency in the latter, by giving 
us an extra 7, but that did n’t help the matter much. We shall watch 
him more closely in future. 

We thank our friend in Keene, N. H., for his communication. We 
did n’t need to have those errors pointed out to us. We had seen and felt 
them. But there were valuable suggestions in his note. We agree with 
him in regard to the formation of the possessive in the cases he criticises. 
We wrote “Crosby & Nichols’s bookstore ;” but we presume it filled out 
the line better by omitting one s. We have been in the habit of writing 
“ Forefathers’ Day” all our life; but must confess to inadvertently getting 
the apostrophe on the wrong side of the s, as did the correspondent whose 
communication we published, 

We hope our readers will correct all the errors they find in our last 
issue. We will try to lighten their labors in future, by making the cor- 
rections before the Teacher is printed. 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


















WE take pleasure, — perhaps a little pride, in calling the attention of Publishers 
and Dealers in School Furniture and Apparatus, and Musical Instruments, etc., for 
schools, to the advertising pages of the Massachusetts Teacher. The oldest educa- 


: tional journal in the country, having a subscription list in every State in the Union, 
g in the British Provinces and Sandwich Islands, and being sent by a State subscrip- 
$ tion to every School Committee in Massachusetts, the Teacher offers peculiar facili- 


ties as an advertising medium. 

Publishers say, — “ We regard our monthly page in the T'eacher as an indispen- 
sable part of our business.” “It pays better than any other investment these 
times.” “You always give us a good looking page.” “ We like the T'eacher for 
its candid and comprehensive Book Notices.” 

One teacher writes, —“ I value the T'eacher not a little for the great number of 
good books brought to my notice, from month to month, by its advertising pages. 
I get scores of circulars, puffing all kinds of books, ‘ good, bad, and indifferent,’ 
which generally go into the paper basket and thence into the stove, but I keep the 
Massachusetts Teacher by me as a ‘ Book of Reference.” Another says, —“ Our 
committees and teachers here read your book notices and advertisements through 
every month, and depend very much on them in selecting books,” 

We also take great pleasure in calling the especial attention of teachers, and if 
others who are interested in school-books, school-furniture, etc., to the many ex- 
cellent advertisements contained in the present number of the T’eacher. Some of 
the advertisers will be recognized as, for many years, the steadfast friends of our 
journal. No matter whether business were lively or dull, their pages have never 


been wanting. We offer these friends our grateful acknowledgments, and our best 
services. 
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To our new and our occasional advertisers, we beg leave to say, gentlemen, we 
heartily thank you for your present favors; and we assure you that whatever we . 
can honorably do towards promoting your interests, shall be cheerfully done. 
Books ought, of course, to stand upon their merits ; but when rival publications are 
of equal value, we deem it not only right, but a duty, to favor those houses that 
favor us. This we shall do, not by disparaging books that are not announced in 
our pages, but by pointing out publicly and privately, the real merits of the books 
which are thus announced. ‘This policy seems to us wise and just. 

We hope that our advertisers will find it advantageous to occupy our pages 
permanently. 

As the number of advertising pages is limited, advertisements should be sent in 
4 early to secure a place. Some are unavoidably shut out of the present number, as 
4 the form was full before they were received. 















SropPinG THE TEACHER. — A few persons have returned copies of the T'eacher 
endorsed “Stop,” or “Refused,” without indicating their own names and resi- 
dences. We shall be obliged to send the Teacher to these persons until they 
inform us who they are and where they live. 
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DRESS. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. — Shakspeare. 


One single precept might the whole condense — 
Be sure your tailor is a man of sense. — Holmes. 


Tuer is a world of wisdom in these precepts of the poets. In plain 
prose, Shakspeare would say, “ Dress as well as you can afford to — richly 
and neatly, not fancifully or gaudily ; for people will judge of your charac- 
ter by the dress you wear.” Slovenliness, or carelessness in one’s apparel 
indicates some mental defect. A combination of incongruous colors, or 
something outré in the cut of one’s garments, is a sure expression of bad 
taste. Some persons dress badly at great expense; while others dress well 
at small cost. The difference lies in two things, namely: taste and tailors. 
Hence the Autocrat’s precept, 


‘«* Be sure your tailor is a man of sense,”’ 


is very important. For ifa man have good taste, while his tailor has not, 
the latter, while failing to give the former a single “ fit,” will give him 
many fits—of vexation. On the other hand, though a man himself be a 
poor judge cof color and form, yet if his tailor be a true artist, the man’s 
dress will be sure to improve his address. 

These profound cogitations — and some profounder ones that we have 
not room to express—have been suggested by an unwonted educational 
advertisement to be found in this number of the Teacher. The advertiser, 
believing in elegant, well-furnished school-houses, holds to the sound edu- 
cational doctrine, that dramatical unity requires that the teachers should 
be well dressed; and he proposes, for a reasonable consideration, to con- 
tribute his artistic services to the accomplishment of that end. As “a 
man of sense,” he ought to be practically known by the pedagogic frater- 
nity. ‘A word to the wise,” ete. 


THE RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 


The Vermont Supreme Court has decided that though a schoolmaster 
has in general no right to punish a child for misconduct committed after 
dismissal of school for the day and the return of the pupil to his home, yet 
he may, on the pupil’s return to school, punish him for any misbehavior 
committed out of school which has a direct and immediate tendency to 
injure the school and subvert the master’s authority. 
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SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


We know that we are doing schools a good service, by calling attention 
to the School Harmonium, manufactured by Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, 
and advertised in this number of the Teacher. The great utility of music 
in the school-room is established beyond dispute. Into many schools costly 
instruments have already been introduced, and have carried with them great 
pleasure and profit. But in the great majority of schools, in which music 
has been taught, the many advantages afforded by a good instrument have 
not been enjoyed, on account of the considerable cost attending its purchase. 
One effective and cheap instrument has long been a desideratum. The very 
thing wanted is now supplied by Messrs. Mason and Hamlin. We have 
carefully examined the School Harmonium, and are delighted with it. It 
has a powerful, yet sweet tone, an excellent swell, a bellows that works 
with great ease, and a case which is very neat and strong. The small price 
at which it is offered for sale puts it within the reach of almost every 
school. Teachers who desire to obtain an instrument for their private use, 
and cannot afford to purchase a good piano, will find in the School Harmo- 
nium an admirable substitute. We hope that teachers, and others con- 
cerned, will take an early opportunity to examine it for themselves, 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
Tue following questions were used at a recent examination of teachers 
to fill vacancies in the Brimmer School, of this city. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1, <A and B can do a piece of work in 11 days. A can do it alone in 
13 days. In how many days can B do it? 





6 1 
- 58 , B . . 
2. Reduce ,°, of 244, a, 3, and ——— to simple fractions, and add 
fie iF of j 


them. 
3. What is the value of 11 oz., 19 dwt., 23 grs. of silver at $15.25 
per pound? Carry out the decimals, if there are any, to six places. 


4. State as briefly and clearly as possible the general principles of 
Ratio and Proportion. 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Define the Distributive and Demonstrative Pronouns, and say which 
they are. 


2. Define the Future and Future-perfect Tenses, and give their signs. 
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3. Give the First Person, Singular, of each of the Tenses of the Poten- 
tial Mood of the Passive Voice of the verb Strike. 
4, Ina simple sentence, what is the Subject, and what the Predicate ? 
5. Are these sentences correct? If either be wrong, write it correctly. 
I should have liked to have done it. 
I had hoped to have seen him before he went. 
6. Write this sentence with correct spelling, punctuation, and grammar : 
Neither he or she are going on Tuesday if they can’t help it be- 
cause there conshience was vailed. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 






1. What is meant by Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography ? 
2. State the number of Counties in Massachusetts, and name them. 

3. Give the Latitude and Longitude of Boston. 

4. Describe the situation of Wilmington, N. C. 

5. Describe the situation of Key West. 

6. Describe the Tennessee River, stating its source, its course, the 
States through which it passes, and the waters with which it joins at its 
mouth, 

7. Give the boundaries of Utah. 

8. Describe the situation of Southampton, England. 

9. Give the number of the German States, and name the most impor 
tant of them. 

10. Describe a voyage from Odessa to St. Petersburg, naming all the 
waters through which you would pass. 
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HISTORY. 
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1. What is History, what are its uses, and for what purposes is it 
studied ? 

2. Name the prominent nations of ancient and modern times, and give 
some distinguishing particulars of each. 

3. What motives induced the Colonists of Virginia and New England 
to form settlements in America ? 

4, Give some account of the Revolutionary War, naming and giving 
dates to the most important battles. 
5, Give some account of the Missouri Compromise, and state when and 


by what Act it was repealed. 
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‘ ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Preparation, Perceivable, Skilful, Worshipper, Achievement, Peaceable, 
Embarrass, Cartilage, Crystalline, Zoology, Preferring, Height, Harass, 
Duellist, Chrysoprase, Seamstress. The cobbler’s gray pony ate a potato 
from the pedlar’s wagon. 
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EXERCISES IN SPELLING. 


He pared the pear with a pair of scissors, 

I needed to have some bread kneaded. 

He practises very bad practices. 

That slight man possesses great sleigit of hand. 

Don’t make such a wry face carrying that rye. 

You may write, it is not right for the wheel-wright to observe such a rite. 
‘The peer stood on the pier. 

He shall not wrest from me my right to rest. 

Breaking a pane of glass caused him pain. 

I had as lief get the leaf as not. 

The knave sat in the nave of the church. 

The colonel ate five kernels of corn. 

I knew you had n’t seen the gnu. 

The grocer is grosser than he was. 

The dire catastrophe overwhelmed the dyer. 

The ewe played under the yew with you. 

I fain would have entered the fane to feign my devotion. 
Your cousin may cozen you. 

While I was sealing my letter the ceiling fell. 

Of course he wears coarse cloth. 

A quire of paper was given to a choir of singers. 

The capitol is in the capital, 

The explosion caused a breach in the breech of the gun. 
It augurs ill for the carpenter to break his auger. 

She appeared to faint, but it was only a feint. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep on the 26th of February, at the residence of his brother, in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, CorNeLIus Conway Fe ton, President of Harvard University. As 
Pupil, Tutor, Professor, and President, he had been connected with the University 
about thirty-seven years. His sympathies, however, were not wholly confined to 
Harvard. He took a deep interest in all departments of education, and as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, a visitor to the Normal Schools, a member of the 
School Committee of Cambridge, and a lecturer before Teachers’ Associations, he 


has rendered the cause of education great service. The loss of such a man is a 
public calamity. 


12 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Cotting Academy, West Cambridge, occurred a few 
weeks since. We hear that the exercises gave the highest satisfaction to a crowded 
assembly. At the close of the exercises, a most surprising surprise befel the wor- 
thy principal, Edward P. Bates, Esq. His pupils presented him a beautiful silver 
goblet and a salver to put it on; then they presented him a splendid silver pitcher 
and a salver to putit on; and, not content with that, they presented him an elegant 
table on which to put all their other gifts. That was a “ tabie of contents” worth 
looking at,—a true index, doubtless, of good things tocome. May our friend 
continue to listen to the silvery tones of popular favor, until his “head is silvered 
o’er with age. ” 

P. S. One of our associate editors avers that he can never be surprised by a gift 
movement, for two reasons, namely: in the first place nobody will ever give him 
anything; in the second place, he long since committed to memory a few impromptu 
remarks, to be used in case anybody ever should give him anything. 


We are pleased to see that the Board of Education of Brooklyn, N. Y., has again 
re-elected our friend J. W. Bulkley, Esq. to the office of Superintendent of Schools 
in that city. This is the eighth time he has been thus honored. The position of 
Superintendent of Schools in Brooklyn is one of no small labor and difficulty. 
The various, and in some respects conflicting, educational interests of over 200,000 
people, including some 60,000 pupils with about 450 teachers, demand the most 
diligent efforts and the soundest wisdom on the part of the man who supervizes 
those interests. We cordially congratulate Mr. Bulkley upon his eminent success, 
and wish him a future even more prosperous than the past. 


Rey. Calvin Pease, D.D. has resigned his place as president of Vermont Univer- 
sity. Prof. Joseph Torrey is chosen as his successor. 


Rev. Marcus Ames, pastor of the North Chelsea Evangelical Congregational Soci- 


ety, has accepted the appointment of Chaplain and Superintendent of the Girl's 
Industrial School at Lancaster. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Massachusetts. The bill concerning the use of the Bible in schools, as it has 
finally passed both branches of the Legislature, is as follows : 

A Bill concerning Religious Services in Public Schools. — Be it enacted, ete. 

Sec. 1. The Schoo! Committee shall require the daily reading of some portion 
of the Bible, without written note or oral comment, in the Public Schools, but they 
shall require no scholar to read from any particular version, whose parent or guard- 
ian shall declare that he has conscientious scruples against allowing him to read 
therefrom, nor shall they ever direct any school books calculated to favor the tenets 
of any particular sect of Christians to be purchased or used in any of the Public 
Schools. 
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Sec. 2, The twenty-seventh section of the thirty-eighth chapter of the General 
Statutes is hereby repealed. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union, at Boston, has opened an evening school for 
Newsboys. About two hundred scholars have enlisted, and several interesting 
lectures and addresses have been given by distinguished gentlemen. 


A fiendish attempt was made to set fire to the Sycamore street school-house, in 
Worcester, while five hundred children were in the building. The fire was set 
in the cellar among a large quantity of combustible material, but fortunately was 
quickly discovered and extinguished. 


The newly formed “ Educational Commission” in Boston has sent to Port Royal, 
for the use of the “Contrabands,” twenty-five boxes of clothing, with additional 
barrels of goods and “notions.” About thirty male and female teachers have 
started from Boston, and their reports about their new pupils are as interesting as 
encouraging. 


Annual Report of the School Committee of the city of Boston, 1861.— We have 
become somewhat accustomed to many excellent things in the possession of which 
Bostonians rejoice ; but it is by comparison only with other cities that we begin to 
value our privileges fully. Not many months ago we conducted a foreign traveller 
to an elevated place in Dorchester. His attention was first arrested by the build- 
ing of the Institution for the Blind in South Boston, then by the Bigelow and 
Lincoln School palaces. His astonishment grew when he was informed of our free 
school system, and reached the climax when he visited some schools, saw how 
much is accomplished, and compared our expenditures for education with those of 
his country. There is not a city in the world which surpasses Boston in the atten- 
tion given to public schools, ‘This report for 1861 is the best ever published, and 
will remain unexcelled till next year, when it may possibly be followed by a still 
better one. 


Ohio. It appears from the Annual Report of the State Commissioner, Hon, 
Anson Smyth, that the whole number of youth between 5 and 21, is 912,960; the 
number enrolled in the schools, 717,726; in average daily attendance, 425,083. 
The number of male teachers employed during the vear is 11,050, of females 
10,130, total 21,180. Average monthly wages of High School teachers, males 
$61.12, females $34.08; of Common School teachers, males $27.81, females 
$16.05. Number of school-houses in the State 10,578, valued at $4,794,395. 

Mr. Smyth argues strongly against the reduction of the educational forces of the 
State, and in favor of military instruction in the schools. He thus speaks of the 
patriotism of the teachers: “ No other class of our citizens has evinced more patri- 
otism than the teachers of our public schools. One of the forms in which this 
spirit has been shown is that of volunteering for the defence of the country. I am 
unable to state the precise number of those who have entered the army during the 
past year, but I have reason to believe that it exceeds two thousand. Many of 
them have been appointed to positions of high honor and responsibility. Two now 
command brigades in Kentucky, several are Colonels, and a greater number Majors 
and Staff Officers. Not less than one hundred are Captains and Lieutenants, Of 
one of the regiments every field officer and more than half of the company officer 
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have been teachers in our public schools. While the people of Ohio may rejoice 
in this display of patriotism on the part of our teachers, we cannot forget the im- 
measurable sacrifice which it has cost us. This generation will pass away ere the 
people of Ohio will cease to lament the death of Lorin Andrews.” 


New York. The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
states that there are in this State 11,697 school-houses, and that during the past 
year 872,854 pupils have been taught at an expense of $3,841,270.81. The Leg- 
islature of last year generously appropriated $1,000 for the free distribution of the 
New York Teacher among inexperienced teachers. 


Oswego, N. Y. Upon the invitation of the Board of Education of Oswego, 
thirteen distinguished educators from New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
met in that city, on the 11th of February, to examine into the system of Primary 
instruction by Object Lessons, and to report on the feasibility of introducing the 
system into the Primary Schools of the country. The examinations lasted three 
days and were made with classes taught by teachers who had been under the 
training system of Miss M. FE, M. Jones from England. The lessons were designed to 
cultivate the perceptive faculties and to strengthen the memory; they consisted of 
lessons on form, size, weight, color, place, number, language, and in phonic reading. 
The report of the committee will be published soon, and give the results of the 
examination. 


Virginia. A correspondent of the Boston Journal states, —“ this week we 
commenced a school in the chapel tent of the 16th Massachusetts Regiment, under 
the superintendence of the chaplain of the regiment, assisted by five competent 
teachers selected by him from among the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers. As its tuition is absolutely free to all who attend it, it may certainly be 
denominated a free school, and so far as the writer knows, is the first entirely free 
school in Virginia, with the exception of those established for the contrabands here. 
God grant that this New England plant may take root here and thrive. 

“ We have scholars in all the primary branches — in writing, in fine, just the same 
branches are taught as in the common district schools of New England, and any 
friends of education in your State who will aid in nurturing this young Northern 
vine transferred to this ungenial air and soil, can do much good by sending us a 
box of school readers, and educational cards tu be hung in the chapel tent, slates, 
writing books, ete. These articles are difficult to be procured here. Whenever 
we leave this place, or the school is discontinued by the exigencies of the public 
service, the books, so devoted, shall be transferred to the schools for the contra- 
bands here, where such educational aids are in great demand.” 


Pennsylvania. We are indebted to the Hon. Samuel P. Bates for a copy of the 
State Report on Common Schools for the year ending June 3, 1861, and take from 
it the following statements : 

15,494 teachers have been employed in 12,245 schools to teach 660,295 pupils 
for 5 months 18 days per year (average). The average cost of a pupil per month 
was 60 cents, the total cost of tuition $1,773,666; and the total outlay for the 
system $2,900,501. Excluding the city of Philadelphia, the average salary of teach- 
ers is, per month, $25.68 and $19.71; the former amount being paid to men, the 
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latter to women. Of this large number of teachers only 1,493 taught with profes- 
sional certificates, the rest are to be brought up to the legal standard gradually. 
A very important work is to be performed by the County Superintendents. The 
following qualifications are required of persons who regard themselves candidates 
for that office: 1. An irreproachable moral character. 2. The possession of a 
teacher’s full certificate. 3. Practical experience in teaching within the preceding 
six years. 4. One year’s legal residence in the proper county, next before the 
appointment. 5. A personal interview with the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

Speaking of the successes that have been won in the cause of Free Schools, 
Superintendent Burrowes enumerates them as follows: Its own existence and un- 
questioned right to continue; the broadness of its foundations and liberality 
of its scope; its entire control by the immediate representatives of the parents; 
the vastly increased proportion of the youth of the State brought into school; the 
improvement of the teachers; provision for the due professional preparation of 
teachers; the improvement of school houses; a body of experienced Directors ; 
and a more adequate administrative department. The insufficient attendance of its 
enrolled pupils; and the insufficiency of the term of instruction are mentioned as 
the greatest shortcomings at the present. Then follows an interesting review of 
the origin and establishment of the different institutions in the educational system, 
and of their relation to each other. The report closes with suggestions for im- 
provement in the agencies and details of the general system, necessary to increased 
efficiency ; with estimates. 


Philadelphia has 335 schools, (2 High, 54 Grammar, 59 Secondary, 170 Pri- 
mary); 1,197 teachers, of whom 80 are males; and 63, 530 scholars. Total 
expenditures for the public schools, $512,014. 


New Jersey. Schools in operation during the last year, 1,669; attended by 
137,578 different pupils, and 58,264 on the average. In forty-two places the 
schools are free. Amount of money expended for schools, $549,123. 


New Hampshire. The Journal of Education contains a review of the 15th 
Annual Report of New Hampshire Common Schools, from which we gather the 
following statistics: There were last year in the State 234 towns with 2,386 
school districts, and 82,840 scholars. 2,844 children evaded attending school. 
The average wages of 1,067 male teachers was $25.68 per month, inclusive of 
board; that of 3,064 female teachers $14.23, including board. The various 
school libraries in districts and towns numbered 55,679 volumes; the school-houses 
with their lots and appurtenances were valued at $814,387. The average length 
of winter schools was 10 weeks, that of summer schools 10 1-2 weeks. Total 
amount of money appropriated for public schools, $296,471. 


Towa. The University of this State, notwithstanding the unfavorable aspect of 
the times, is represented to be in a flourishing condition. Two hundred and three 
students of both sexes have been admitted to the various departments the present 
term. ‘There are about as many female students as males. In the Normal depart- 
ment the females outnumber the other sex; while in the Classical and Scientific 
departments the reverse is experienced. Of the 95 students in the Normal depart- 
ment many recite also in the other departments, enjoying thus the instructions of 
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several professors, and the use of the extensive apparatus belonging to the Univer- 
sity. The Model School is flourishing, and no better proof of its workings need 
be given than that all the desks are occupied, and many applicants have been denied 
admittance for want of room. There are about 80 students in the preparatory de- 
partment, not included in the former number; and also two classes in the Modern 
Languages; one in French, the other in German. 





THE Mipp_esex County Tracuers’ AssocraTIONn will hold its eighteenth semi- 
annual meeting in Rumford Hall, Waltham, on Friday and Saturday, April 4th and 
5th, commencing at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Lectures will be delivered by Wm. T. Adams, Esq., of Boston, and Rev. J. 
C. Bodwell, of Framingham. 

Subjects for discussion: “The advantages of an exact and rigid System, both in 
regard to Recitations and Deportment,” and “ Military Instruction.” 

Brief remarks will be made upon History, the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic, 
Decimal Fractions, Square Root, Geography, Spelling, and Methods of teaching 
the Natural Sciences in the ower grades of Schools, by gentlemen appointed for the 
purpose. 

The usual accommodations will be furnished to female teachers. Free return 
tickets over the Boston & Lowell, Nashua & Lowell, and Stony Brook Railroads. 

Persons from towns on the line of the Worcester Railroad will find coaches in 
readiness at West Newton, to convey them to the meeting. 

Wma. E. SHELDON, Pres. M. C. T. A. 

J. WILson, Secretary. 


Teacuers’ Instrrutes.— The Secretary of the Board of Education has ap- 
pointed Teachers’ Institutes, to be held as follows: At Holyoke, on the week be- 
ginning March 31; Lawrence, April 7; Uxbridge, April 14; Attleboro’, April 21. 
Full particulars as to the offer of free return tickets will be given in the newspapers. 





WHITALL’s MovaBLE PLANISPHERE, showing the position of the heavens at any 
given time. i’rof. A. C. Kendall says: “Could I not obtain another, I certainly 
would not take twenty dollars for mine.” A very few copies of this ingenious 
“Celestial Directory” may be obtained by teachers for two dollars, at the office of 
the Teacher. 


A single set of ten large and very beautiful PaiLosopnicaAL Cuarts, mounted 
on cloth and rollers, and supplying, to a considerable extent, the place of appara- 
tus, may be obtained at a discount at our office. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Conic SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL Geometry: Theoretically and Practically illus- 
trated. By Horatio N. Ropinson, LL. D., late Professor of Mathematics in 


the U. 8. Navy, and author of a full course of Mathematics. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney & Co. 


Professor Robinson’s Series of Mathematical works are widely and favorably 
known to the public. In the preparation of the above-named work, he has been 
assisted by Prof. Quimby of the University of Rochester, N. Y., formerly Professor 
of Mathematics at West Point. The work has evidently been prepared with great 
care, and exhibits a thorough knowledge of the subjects of which it treats. The 
teacher of the Higher Mathematics will find it a valuable addition to his list ot 
text-books. 


STaTISTICAL PocKET MANUAL of the Army, Navy, and Census of the United 
States of America, together with Statistics of all Foreign Navies. Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Boston: D. P. Butler, 142 Washington street. 


This volume of eighty pages is filled with interesting statistics, including the 
rank, pay, rations, clothing, and so forth, of all persons connected with the army 
and navy; lists of forts, arsenals, and military posts; names of all vessels in the 
navy, with the cost of those lately purchased; population of chief cities and towns 
in the United States; routes and distances by land and water; governers of States 
and Territories ; descriptions of English, French, Spanish, Russian and other for- 
eign navies; as well as many other important matters. 


This book is especially useful at the present time. Price 25 cents, or in paper 
covers 15 cents. 


METHOD or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND THE THEORY OF EpucatTiIon. By SAMUEL 


P. Bates, A. M., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools in Pennsylvania. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1862. 


It is really refreshing to hear amidst the din and the excitement of the present 
the still small voice of a teacher. 

There is a season to every thing, and a time to every purpose under heaven. 
We hope that this is just the time for this book to be born and to speak. It con- 
tains on 75 pages eight chapters: value of institute instruction, object and organi- 
zation of an institute, township institutes, method of conducting the exercises, 
form of a constitution, subjects for discussion at an institute, and the theory of in- 
tellectual education. The different subjects are treated in a very able way and 
contain much that is valuable to any one conducting a teachers’ convention or in- 
stitute. Especially to the point is the last chapter, which will be read with profit 
by any teacher. A. 
DEFECTS EXISTING, AND IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED, IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This is the title of a separate report made by Rev. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the 
Board of Education. It gives reliable statistics with regard to our educational in- 
stitutions and the activity of the agent, contains pointed remarks on the method of 
teaching certain branches, and closes with useful suggestions regarding truancy 
and absenteeism, school-houses and school gymnastics. Other existing faults of 
our school system, which have been repeatedly shown, as for instance our district 
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system, are not alluded to, We mention only one case. The town of Petersham 
maintained last year 13 different schools for 327 scholars, and expended about 
$1,400. In one of these schools the whole number of scholars was 5 during the 
term, and 7 in the average for the last five years, thus raising the cost of tuition to 
$12.84 per scholar. A. 


JOURNAL OF EpUCATION FoR Upper CANADA: Toronto. The name of this 
journal was not mentioned in our last number. Its February issue has since come 
to hand, It contains a synopsis of educational speeches recently made in England, 


papers on practical education, an extract from the last census of the British North 
American Provinces, and local news. 


Maps. — Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street, New York, will shortly publish a 
new Series of Wall Maps for Schools. Further particulars may be ascertained on 
application to the publisher. gents wanted. 

These Maps have been prepared by Prof. Guyot. They will require no further 
commendation. School Committees and Teachers will find it for their interest to 
examine them. 


Tne New American CycLopxp1a.—Our readers will be pleased to learn that 


D. Appleton & Co., the enterprising publishers of this invaluable work, have issued 
the 14th volume. Ree to Spi. 








OSWEGO TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, ON 
PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Tus is strictly a professional school, embracing both theory and practice in the 
most improved methods of teaching by Object Lessons. Miss M. E. M. Jongs, a 
lady who has for the last fifteen years had charge of the training of teachers in the 
Home and Colonial Training Institution, London, one of the largest and best pro- 
fessional schools for teachers in the world, has been employed to take charge of the 
school. 

The class who have been in training the past year, are now being invited to 
occupy the most important ‘positions and the highest salaries. There is now a very 
urgent demand for teachers trained in these new methods — much greater than we 
are able to supply. This is the only school of the kind in the country, and as Miss 
Jones is only to remain this year; it is probably the best opportunity that will ever 
be offered for teachers to become acquainted with this truly beautiful and philo- 
sophical system of education. 

The next term will commence about the 17th of April. The full course occu- 
pies one year. Terms of tuition for the course $24. Circulars will be sent to 
those who desire further particulars. Address, 

C. A. SHELDON, 
Secretary Board of Education, Oswego, N. Y. 
OswEco, Feb. 20, 1862. 








READY APRIL 20TH. 


EATON’S 


COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


12mo. Half Morocco. Abont 200 pp. 50 cents. 





The attention of teachers and those interested in schools is invited to this 


NEW ARITHMETIC, 


BY JAMES 8. EATON, 
Of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The remarkable success of the TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, which has been in use in 
the best schools of the country for the few past years, has induced the author to prepare, as 
a part of an AritamerticaL Series, a book especially designed for the lower classes of 
Grammar Schools and for all COMMON SCHOOLS. 


This book will not interfere with the use of the “ TREATISE,” but is calculated to pre- 
cede it in a lower grade of school, or it may be used satisfactorily as a 


Complete Text-Book 


on the subject o1 Arithmetic, as it thoroughly treats of the whole subject. 


The same CLEARNESS, CONCISENESS, ANALYSIS, and LOGIC, 
characterize this book as has given the author’s former books 
so enviable a reputation. 


The full Series of Eaton’s Arithmetics is now complete. 
IT COMPRISES 


I, Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 
II. Warren Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 
III. Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 


IV. Eaton’s New Treatise on Arithmetic. 


Copies of the Common School will be furnished for examination with reference to intro- 
duction on application to the Publishers, or sent by mail on receipt of fifteen cents for 
postage. 


Frederick A. Brown & Co., 
(Formerly BROWN & TAGGARD,) 


29 CORNHILL, . . . . »« BOSTON. 


April, 62 














NOW READY! 


ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


ON ThE BASIS OF THE 


OBJECT METHOD OF INSTRUCTION ; 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Pictorial Maps. 
BOOK 1. OF LIPPINCOTT?T’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


Quarto, 56 pp. Printed in oil colors. Retail price 40 cents, Sent for examination, post-paid, to any 
teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


‘* The author evinces in his novel work a familiarity with the best modes of instruction, practical 
knowledge of the art of teaching, and correct judgment as to the best means by which the pupil’s 
reasoning powers may be developed. 

“The book captivates by its illustrations and pictorial maps, and satisfies by its easy, logical 
arrangement, appropriate subject-matter, and the broad scope it gives to thought. Not confining the 
attention to dry details in technical terms, it interests, instructs, and stimulates by the pleasing and 
important information with which it is diversified. 

‘** The idea of indicating climatic conditions, and of showing the mutual adaptation of things to 
places by means of pictorial illustrations and textual descriptions, is too good to be passed without 
remark; while the excellence of the plan is so obvious that mention seems to be almost superfiuous.” 

Eres SaRrGentT, 
Author of Sargent’s Readers, Speakers, Dialogues, etc., etc. 


“Children must learn from observation, through the medium of their senses, and we are glad to 
find this fact made the basis of their text-books at last.”” — Khode Island Schoolmaster. 
‘** The author has planned and executed his work with much ability... — Vermont School Journal. 


“This little book seems to combine everything that a work of the kind can possess.” — Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


‘Tt is the ‘ first fruits’ in geography of that reform in primary instruction from which we shall 
ere long reap a rich harvest.’’ — Ohio Educational Monthly. . 


“IT would give more for the real impressions and knowledge a child would gain in his pastime in 
looking over these beautiful maps, than for all he ordinarily gets in the primary school, under the old 
method of teaching by questions and answer.” E. A. SHELDON, 


Superintendent Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 


‘* We sincerely believe that this Primary Geography is one of extraordinary merit.’” — Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 





**T cannot but regard it as a most successful effort. I am sure the book ought to, and will meet 
with general favor.” J. R. Loomis, President of the Lewisburg University. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Containing a Concise Text, and Explanatory Notes, 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS, 
BY ROSWELL C, SMITH, A. Moy.....ccccceseseeeees QUARTO. PRICE $1.00. 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY has been in course of preparation for many years, and is the crown- 
ing production of the distinguished author. No pains have been spared to combine in this work ALL 
that is essential to a complete and comprehensive School Geography, and great care has been taken in 
its construction to render it of the greatest practical usefulness in the school-room and family. 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
‘* All we have to say is, that this Geography is a novelty and achoice one too. If we had to select 
to-day a geographical text-book for our own use we should choose this.” * * * 


Teachers and School Directors will be furnished with copies of the work, in flexible covers, by 
mail, for examination, upon receipt of 50 cents in money or postage stamps. by the Publishers; and 
schools will be supplied with the work, for introduction, upon accommodating terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
April, *62. 





Greenleaf’s Geometry & Trigonometry. 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES, 


This is a new edition of the ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with 
the addition of a Complete System of Plane and Spherical 
TRIGONOMETRY, analytically treated, and 
practically applied. 

No work of the kind has been in the same time more extensively introduced, or 
more highly commended by pistinGutsHeD Epvucators. It is now used in High 
Schools, Academies, and Normai Schools in all parts of the country, including in 
New EnaGuanp alone upwarps or sixty ACADEMIES. 


A. P. Sronz, A. M., President of the National Institute of Instruction, writes: 
“ Tt stands the test of the schoolroom well — the only sure guarantee of the merits of any schock 
” 


WituraM C, Esiy, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Salem Public High School : 


“ The only text-book of the kind which presents, in a form suitable for High Schools, the improved 
methods of the present day.” 


D. B. Hacar, A. M., late President of Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association : 


“T have, with the unanimous concurrence of our school committee, adopted it for use in the Eliot 
High School. I cannot pay the work a higher compliment.” 


Prof. G. P. Hawes, A. M., of Maryland Agricultura! College: 


** There is a wholeness and a brevity about it which is truly refreshing in this book-making age. 
I particularly admire its method of teaching trigonometric fanctions — an improvement upon the old 
system, and that too on an essential point, as it changes the basis of investigation wholly for the 
better.”’ 


Prof. F. A. Atien, A. M., Principal of Chester County Normal School, Pa. : 


“ After giving it a fair trial —at least. a satisfactory one to me— I have concluded to introduce it 
into our Normal School. My opinion of the work is here given in a tangible form.” 


Prof. J. V. N. Stanpisu, A. M., of Lombard College, Ill. : 


** Prof. Greenleaf seems to have followed the ‘ golden mean’ between Euclid and Legendre; it is 
neither too wordy nor too concise. I regard the work as most excellent.” 


Prof. H. A. Pratt, A. M., Principal of Hartford City High School, Conn. : 
“It is undoubtedly the best work on the subject now offered to our schools.” 


Strives Frencu, A. M., Principal of a Classical and Scientific School, New Haven: 
“The whole book is remarkably well adapted to the purposes of instruction.” 


Prof. E. J. Youne, Principal of East Allentown Grammar School, Pa. : 


BEST.’ 


GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 


Dozen prices. 
New Primary Arithmetic, exchanged for the old book and.............. $0.06 $0.09 
Intellectual Arithmetic, ” = wr TTTi Tt tt 10 14 
Common School Arithmetic, “ ” Or |  paaseenasegean 25 BT 
National Arithmetic, i a |  oeetneeaserane 40 56} 
Treatise on Algebra, * 5 | aainerenenaees 40 60 
Geometry and Trigonometry, “ " > condenvaceaent 60 1.00 


*.* Keys to the Intellectual, Common School, and National Arithmetics, 
Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonometry are published, for Teachers only. 


{> All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us, 


Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Boston 
Feb. °62. 


“it is a work of rare merit, and I sincerely and conscientiously recommend it as undoubtedly the - 


a 
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> 


SARGENT’S | 
Original Dialogues, 


BT BPES 


SARGENT, 


Muthor of The Standard Speakers, The Standard Readers, Spetlers, 


etc. 





Tax few Original Dialogues that Mr. Sancent has published having attained a rare popularity, and 
been in extensive demand for School Exhibitions, etc., Mr. 8. has yielded to the repeated so- 


licitations of many of our most eminent 


consented to prepare the new collection which we here announce. 


teachers in all parts of the country, and 
It forma 


a handsome large duodecimo of 336 pages, with a fine portrait of the 
author, engraved on steel, and with wood-cuts representing 
appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 


Price 


1.00, 


The usual discount to the Trade. 
7 On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any teacher or pupil. ./ 9 


Every school-boy and school-girl ought to own 
a copy. 

“The dialogues are eminently adapted to re- 
presentation; vivid, full of action, with charac- 
ters well discriminated, and language never bor- 
dering on coarseness.” — National Intelligencer. 

“The best collection of dialogues in the lan- 
guage. It ought to be introduced into every 
school in the country where elocution is taught.” 
— N. Y Home Journal. 

“ A book worth having. It is written In excel- | 
lent style, and calculated to delight all intelligent | 
boys and girls.”” — Chicago Democrat. 





“Will be a favorite In every academy, high 
school, grammar school, or county school, every- 
where where ‘* boys are boys.” It is decidedly the 
best collection of dialogues for youthful represent- 
ation that we have ever examined.” — Gardiner, 
( Me.) Home Journal. 


‘* These dialogues seem to be immensely popular 
with the boys. The book reached a third edition 
before it had been out ten days.’ — Boston Post. 

“Many a weary search have we had in our 


school days for just such a book as this.”’ — Man- 
chester, (N. H.) Mirror. 





Sargent’s Standard Readers, Charts, etc. 


The Readers, being newly electrotyped, will present an unworn face. 
Sargent’s Standardt Series of Readersis now the leading Series used in the Eastern States, and in 


most of the principal cities of the Union, and comprises five carefully 


two Spelling books. 


graded Readers, a Primer, and 


(> Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to School Committees and Teachers, who are 
desirous of examining the seme, with a view to introduction into schools, on application to the pub- 
lisher. Or they will be sent by mail, prepaid. when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. The 


postage 


rates are, on the Fifth Reader, 24 cents; the Fourth. 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; the 


Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 9 cents; Standard Speller, 12 cents; Standard Primer, 6 cents; 


Smaller Standard Speller, 6 cents. 


The New Lithographed Edition of Sargent’s Standard School Charts (to men ay Bence meet 


Standard Readers) is now ready. The Charts are six in number, and each Chart is 22 by 
The charts may be had either on six single sheets, as they come from the stone, or 
mounted on htree large cards with a chart on each side. 


dimensions. 


inches in 


In sheets, these charts may be nailed or 


pasted, on a wall, and renewed at small expense, when defaced. The six lithographed Charts. in 
sheets, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 centa. Mounted on Cards, they will be furnished at 
$1.50 for the set, or 50 cents acard. An explanatory pamphlet goes with them. 


Address : 


JOHN lL. 


April, '61. —tf. 


SHOREY, 


13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


_————_--+eter-, 


Tur Schools at Framingham and Salem are designed for the education of Female Teachers; those 
at Bridgewater and Westfield, for the education of Teachers of both sexes. Tuition is free to those 
who intend to teach in the public schools of Massachusetts, wherever they may have previously resi- 
ded; and, if needed, pecuniary aid is also given to pupils from Massachusetts. The text-books requir- 
ed are mostly furnished from the libraries of the Sehoois. 


ee 


The Terms Commence, in each School, as follows: 
AT SALEM, 
On the last Wednesday of February, and first Wedneaday of September. 
AT FRAMINGHAM, 
On the first Wednesday of March, and September. 
AT BRIDGEWATER, 
On the third Wednesday of March and September. 


AT WESTFIELD, 
On the fourth Wednesday of March and September. 





Candidates for Admission are examined on the first day of each Term; except at Framingham, 
where the examination takes place on the day preceding, For Circulars, or further information, 
apply to the Principals of the several schools. 

Feb. 61. 





THE VOICE. 





LEWIS B. MONROE 


Wr receive pupils in 


ELOCUTION, at his VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
No. 1 PROVINCE STREET, 


(Facing Montgomery Place,) B 2) ST ©) N . 


Particular attention paid to the CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, the Correction of its Defects, 
and Restoration of weak or impaired organs of speech. 


L. B. M. will receive calls to Lecture or give Select Readings before Lyceums, Conventions, Insti- 
tutes, ete. 


Oct. "61 — tf. 












IMCORTANT TEXTBOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, tx COLLEGES, 


Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington St., Boston. 





NEW LATIN BOOK. 


A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK;; containing all the Latin Prose necessary 
for entering College, with References to Kuhner’s and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, 
Notes, critical and explanatory, a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. By J. H. 
Hanson, A. M., Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland,Me. 12mo. pp.762. Price $1.50. 

Contents. — References to the Passages from which the Eclogae Ciceronianae are taken; Table of 

Cicero’s Life; Table of Caesar’s Life; Eclogae Ciceronianz ; C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello 

Gallico. Libri 1V ; C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina; M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes—1. In L. Catilinam 

Oratio Prima Habita in Senatu — 2. In L. Catilinam Oratio Secunda ad Quirites —3. In L. Catili 

nam Oratio Tertia ad Quirites—4. In L. Catilinam Oratio Quarta habita in Senatu —5. Oratio 

ro Lege Manilia ad Quirites —6. Pro A. Licinio Archia Poeta Oratio ad Judices; Ciceronis Episto- 
acres List of Abbreviations; Notes; Latin-English Vocabulary ; Geographical and Historical 
ndex. 

The design of this book is explained in its title, and the manner in which the author has carried out 
the plan so happily conceived, is shown by the following opinion, from one well qualified to judge. 

; Rev, Dr. CHAMPLIN, formerly Professor of Latin and Greek in, and now President of, Waterville Col- 

lege, Says: 

‘** Permit me to say that, in my opinion, the Preparatory Latin Prose Book, by Mr. J. H. Hanson 
of Portland, is a work of great merit and much need in preparing for College. The long experience 
in teaching and excellent scholarship of Mr. Hanson have enabled him to adapt it most admirably to 
the wants of beginners. We have here in a single volume all the Latin prose with grammatical and 
philological notes and vocabulary required in preparing for college. The book cannot fail of being 
favorably received by classical teachers.”’ 

The publishers are constantly receiving similar endorsements of the work from those who have thor- 
—_ H — it. A pamphlet, containing extracts from the book, with recommendations, will be 
sent if desired. 


RICHARDS’S LATIN LESSONS. Latin Lessons and Tables, combining the Analytic and 
Synthetic Methods. Consisting of Selections from Casar’s Commentaries, with a complete System 
of Memorising the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translating from English into Latin, Tables, and a 
Vocabulary. By Cyrus 8. Ricuarps, A. M., Principal of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
12mo. 128 pp Price, 63 cents. 

This little book has received the most unqualified commendation from many of the ablest Latin 
scholars and teachers in the county. 


HENSHAW’S ANALYSIS. An Analysis of the Greek Verb. By MarsHatt Hensaaw, A. 

M., Professor in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. Price, 63 cents. 

Professor Joun J. Owen, of the New York Free Academy, whose ability to judge of the work no one 
will question, says: ** I have given it a careful examination, and am free to express my opinion that a 
more valuable and timely aid to the free and perfect command of the various parts of the Greek Verb 
has not been furnished to the students of our country. The faithful and intelligent use of your Ta- 
bles and Paradigms will be of the highest advantage to beginnersin Greek. I shall not only recom- 
mend it to my own immediate classes, but to professors and students generally, as I may have oppor- 
tunity. You deserve the thanks of the friends of classical learning for this valuable contribution to 
the study of the noblest of human languages.” 


THE GREEK SERIES OF ALPHEUS CROSBY, late Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage in Dartmouth College GREEK GRAMMAR. Price, $1.25: GREEK LESSONS. Price, 63 
cents; XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Price, 75 cents; GREEK TABLES. Price, 38 cents. 

This admirable series of Greek text-books has steadily gained in popularity from the time of its first 
publication, and is regarded by eminent teachers and professors as among the best in use for impart- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the Greek language, being systematic in arrangement, adapted to the 
capacities of the learner, as well as exhaustive for the critical scholar, and characterized throughout 
by the accurate research and scholarship for which Professor Crosby is so justly distinguished. 
DOUAI’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By A. 

Doval, Teacher of German. 12mo. pp. 442. Price, $1.25. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CHAMPLIN. First Principles of Ethics. Designed as a Basis 


for Instruction in Ethical Scieuce in Schools and Colleges By J.T. Coampuiy, President of Water- 
ville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price 80 cents. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual 
Philosophy, for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its 
History. By J.T. Cuamptmm, D. D., President of Waterville College. 12mo. Price 80 cents. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Payson, Dunton & Scrimver’s Comprnep 
System or Rapip PenMANsHIP. Comprising the Common School Series, the Business Series, and the 
Ladies’ Series; with copies at the head of each page, executed in the most beautiful manner, and in 
a style exactly resembling a copy written by the authors. 

This unrivalied series of Copy Books continues to retain its great popularity, notwithstanding the 
attempts which have been made to imitate and supplant it. 

It is to this series, more than to anything else, that our schools are indebted for the impulse which 
has been given to this branch of education, and a marked improvement has always been visible 
wherever it has been introduced. 

Its authors are devoted to their profession, and their combined experience is brought to bear upon 
the system, improving upon it from time to time as it is found capable of improvement. 


*,* Teachers and others are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue for a full list of our school and 
other publications. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jan 62. 





WM. G. SHATTUCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


wit amt 


‘ 





149 FULTON STREET, 
EstaBuisHep 1840. 


SCHOOL 
CHAIRS, 


DESKS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


ScnoLars’ Desks AND Cuarrs “ = Boston Primary ScHOOL 
ee 2 ’ 


MADE TO ORDER. _=- L CHATRS. 
eal 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 











Catalogues furnished on application by mail or oth«rwise. 
Jan. °60.—tf. 











MATERIALS FOR DRAWING, ETC. 


M. J. WHIPPLE & CO. 


35 Cornhill, - - - - -+ «= Boston, 


Have constantly for sale, large and complete assortments of Materials for Drawing in every Depart- 
ment, including 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS, 
Hot and Cold Pressed. 
WINSOR & NEWTON’S SUPERIOR WATER COLORS, 
In Cakes or Half Cakes, separately or in sets of various sizes, 

WINSOR & NEWTON’S IMPROVED MOIST WATER COLORS. 
BRUSHES FOR WATER COLOR PAINTING, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS. 

COLORED CRAYONS OF FINE QUALITY. 

PASTEL OR SOFT COLORED CRAYONS. 


CONTE’S BLACK CRAYONS, Square. 
CONTE’S GLAZED BLACK CRAYONS, Round. 


DRAWING PENCILS: 


FINE, SUPERFINE, AND EXTRA QUALITIES OF EAGLE DRAWING PENCILS, 
A new and very excellent Pencil, suitable for Schools. Also 


CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING PENCILS. 


HARDING'S AND OTHERS’ DRAWING PATTERNS AND CARDS, DRAWING 
BOOKS WITH PATTERNS, 


DRAWING PAPER: 


LOG PAPER, CHEAP, FOR ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S PAPER, A FINE ARTICLE FOR SKETCHING AND AD. 
VANCED DRAWING. 


FINE AMERICAN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH DRAWING PAPERS. 


WHATMAN’S SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND QUADRUPLE THICKNESS DRAWING 
PAPER, FOR COLORING. 


CRAYON PAPER: 


TINTED CRAYON PAPER; BEST ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERS; A GREAT 
VARIETY OF TINTS FOR CRAYON DRAWING. 


CRAYON BOARD, MONO-CHROMATIC BOARD, PASTEL PAPER AND BOARD, 
FOR BLACK OR COLORED CRAYONS. 


BRISTOL BOARD: 
ALL SIZES, OF BEST QUALITY, FOR PENCIL, MAP, OR COLOR DRAWING. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
In Cases, or separately : 
BEST QUALITY OF PLAIN AND GERMAN SILVER INSTRUMENTS, FOR 
SCHOOLS. 





OIL COLORS, IN TUBES, FOR ARTISTS. Also, PREPARED CANVAS, AND ALL 
OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR OIL PAINTING OR DRAWING. 


0G All goods warranted to be of the best description. Liberal discounts to Dealers, and 
Teachers of Drawing. Apr. "62 












(Three fourths of ali New England Schools have adopted this Series, which has also been introduced 
into over 40%) Citles and Towns within the past three years.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS 
READING AND SPELLING. 


BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D., AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK. 






WHOLE MATTER ENTIRELY NEW. 
‘**UNEQUALLED IN LITERARY MERIT AND PRACTICALITY.” 
It was the only Series adopted by the New Hampshire Board of Education, for the 


Public Schools of that State, in March, 1857. Also, the Only Series adopted 
by the Vermont Board of Education, in December, 1858. 
















8 CONSISTING OF Postage Rates. 

The Progressive Pictorial Primer. ......... 0.6606. 6 6c cc cc cecceccccuees -- 8 cts. 
The Progressive First Reader. Ilhustrated.................. » Aagitenap diana 1 * 
The Progressive Second Reader  “  ioccciccccccccccceeeecccceecee os om 
The Progressive Third Reader eet 2 ape) Part ae am 
= a i Zeus Bender Dn bakan bss ennturareet eteneheme 24 

e Progressive OS SR re 2 “ 
The Progressive Speaker and Reader.... { Adapted to the same Class. 5 °'* 3) 
The Progressive Speller amd Defimer. .... 2.6.6.6: 66cc ccc ccccccceeueseeueess mm 






TEACHERS AND Scooot Committees are respectfully requested to examine the above Series ef Read- 
ers for themselves, The authors have been long and favorably known as successful Practical Teachers 
and Elocutionists; and, with the assistance of other efficient, literary and educational men, they feel 
confident that we bare succeeded in bringing before the American public the pest Series of Readers 
ever published. ese works are eminently practical, and, at the same time, the character of the 
higher of the Series, as LirernaRy works, cannot be excelled. 

Nearly every School District in the States of MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, and VERMONT have 
thoroughly adopted this Series. Many of the most important cities and towns in the States of 
MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK, MICHIGAN, and OHIO have 
adopted Town & Holbrook’s Progressive Series as the Text-Books to be used in all their schools. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLER & DEFINER. 


Price, $1.20 per Dozen. The Cheapest Speller Extant. 


aes | rson interested in the cause of education should examine this new and valuable work. It 

contains 5, more words (in common use) than almost any other work of this kind; and, while it 

embraces all the requisites found in spellers of the present day, it also contains much additional mat- 

ter that is important to teachers, as well as indispensable to the pupil. This book possesses one great 

High Sebo a all other works upon this subject, being equally adapted to the Primary, Grammar, or 
ool. 


Extracts from over One Thousand Kecommendations receired. 


Rev. James Pratt, for many years Chairman of School and Book Committee, Portland, Me. 


In the mechanical execution, the Progressive Series has come astonishingly near perfection, 
and, as a whole, I do not believe it has its equal in all the world of school books. 


E. L. Barney, Chairman of Text-Book Committee, New Bedford, Mass. 
The Progressive Series, by Town & Holbrook, is decidedly superior to all others. 
Samuel Patrick, School Commissioner for Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Changes should not be made in text-books without first seeing this truly ‘“‘ Progressive Series.” 
Extract from the City of Cambridge School Report. 
Joy is expressed over the introduction of a new Series of Readers, in elegance of illustration, excel- 
fence of adaptation and general spirit, nowhere surpassed. 
Horace Piper, A. M., late member of the Board of Education of Maine. 
I know of no series which contains so great an amount and variety of matter, or which I can so 
cheerfully recommend to public confidence. 
From the Report of the Superintending School Committee, Somersworth, N. H. 
The Progressive Series is the best for our system of graded schools. 
Hon. Noah Wood ( Ex-Mayor), Chairman of State School Committee, Gardiner, Me. 
The Progressive Series is fully equal in merit to any series of text-books ever offered to the public 
in this country. 


































TERMS LIBERAL FOR INTRODUCTION. 


BAZIN & ELLSWORTH, BOSTON. 





Apr. 62. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO WISH VOR A GOOD ARTICLE OF 


CLOTHING, 


WILL FIND 


NICHOLS’ 


A desirable place to leave their orders. Having made arrangements for the 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 


I am enabled to offer 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF COODS. 


My plan of doing business, I trust, will commend itself to all 


CASH BUYERS. 


Here the haser will obtain what rightly belongs to the CASH buyer, A GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A SMALL ADVANCE. Hundreds of customers have 
tried my Clothes and a majority give but one opinion, that I 
always furnish a good thing, (not only the material, 
but in style and work.) 


CALL AND TRY ME ONCE. 
YOU SHALL BE THE JUDGE. 


DRESSING GOWNS 


Always on hand and made to order. 


Rooms, 39 Summer Street, 


NEXT ADJOINING THE POST OFFICE BUILDING. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS. 


Apr. 62. 





PROF. WOOD’S 


NEW BOTANY. 


The New Edition of this work is regarded greatly in advance of all others upon this department 
of xience. No institution in our country using this book would exchange it for any other, as a Text- 
Book. It is recommended by the most distinguished educators in our country. Price $2.00. 





MANSFIELD’S 
POLITICAL MANUAL. 


Every school should be supplied with Text-Books upon the principles of our government. Every 
scholar should be familiar with the duties of a citizen, and there is no book so well adapted for this 
purpose, as the Po.sricaL Manvat, being 


A complete view of the Theory and Practice of the General and State 
Governments of the United States, with Parliamentary Rules, 
and Washington's Farewell Address. 


BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. - -+- - - PRICE 75 CENTS. 


DICTATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 





No work has been prepared for teachers and scholars, that will excite more interest and pleasure, 
than a small book by Cuarites NortaznD, of the State Normal School of Connecticut, just published 
by 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR,..... 51 & 53 John St., New York, 


ENTITLED, 


“EXERCISES FOR DICTATION AND PRONUNCIATION ; 


Containing a large number of the most difficult words in the language, including nearly three hun- 
dred military and war terms —two thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as 
mis-spelled; alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together with a 
variety of other useful lessons.”” Price 40 cents. 

This work will prove a valuable Hanp-Book for both teacher and scholar, and should have a place 
in every school. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


From Pestaiozzi: —‘* Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The first object, then, in 
education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; the second, to express with correctness the 
result of his observations.” 

The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue, in a few days, a new 
primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Prof. Wetcu, author of the ** Analysis of the English 
Sentence,” and Principal of the Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace 
about 180 pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools and pri- 
mary classes. 

In commending the book to general examination by teachers, the publishers would remark, 
that the author brings to its preparation, great and varied experience in our schools, and extended 
ss in those schools of England and Germany, where a systematic presentation of the subject 

been secured. 


A. §. BARNES & BURR, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 
31 & 53 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Apr. '62. 


















Something New for Teachers. 


What Teachers and all interested in Schools have long needed ! ! 


A place where everything used in the school-room can be obtained in quantities to suit the wants 
of purchasers. The subscriber is prepared to supply for cash, eny of the articles made by the Hol- 
brook School Apparatus Co., of New York and Chicago, consisting of School Furniture; Philosophi- 
cal, Astronomical, Optical, and Mathematical Instruments; Globes; Maps; Charta; Noiseless, Drawing 
and Primary School Slates; Standard Educational Works; Writing Inks, ete. Teachers are invited to 
call and examine samples of the above articles at No. 12 Water St., up stairs. 

Catalogues may be obtained, containing a list of all the above articles, at the store. 


EVER-READY SCHOOL INKSTAND. 


PRICE $2.50 PER DOZEN. 


From en experience of ten years in teaching in our Public Schools, we have been strongly impressed 
with the need ofan Inkstand which should meet the peculiar wants of the school-room. All the 
School Inkstands now in use are very imperfect. They ex too large a surface of ink to the air, 
thereby causing rapid evaporation. The covers do not shut tightly, so that dust and evaporation 
soon render the ink thick and impure. Most of them open with a hinge, or cover, turning on the top 
of the desk, which is constantly getting out of repair. 

Moore’s Ever-Reapy Scnoot Inkstanp obviates these objections, by the simple movement of one 
circle upon another, with corresponding holes in each. By the revolation of the upper circle in one 
direction, the Inkstand is opened, and by a revolution in the opposite direction, it is closed. It bas a 
raised surface round the hole on the lower circle, to prevent the dust from getting into the ink, 
also to keep the cover from sticking, and make it air tight. Instead of lining the Inkstand with glass, 
as those now in use are lined, we coat or japan the inside with a preparation which will not be affected 
by the ink. In the construction of this Inkstand, we claim to have met a peculiar want of the Pub- 
lic Schools. We think it will commend itself, on the score of economy, as an Ink Preserver. 


a HENRY MOORE, A. M. 


The manufacturer of the above article, would invite the attention of Teachers and School Com- 
mittees to the following testimonials in favor of this Inkstand: 








Campringe, Aug. 30, 1561. 

I have examined Mr. Henry Moore’s School Inkstand, and I am glad to say that it unites sim- 
plicity of construction and convenience in using, ina remarkable degree. Were I a member of a 
School Committee, I should strongly recommend its introduction. ©. 0. FELTON, Pres, Harv. Col. 

From the author of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Braprorp, Feb. 18, 182. 

Mr. Moore, — Dear Sir: I have examined your School Inkstand, — I have seen nothing of the kind 
which I consider so well fitted for our Common Schools. There are many advantages attending this 
which belong to no other. The ink is kept safe, and does not evaporate. 

Yours respectfully, BensaMin GREENLEAY. 
From the author of Payson, Dunton § Scribner's System of Penmanship. 
Boston Mercantite Acapemy, Jan. 14, 1862. 

Mr. Moore, — Dear Sir: I am using your School Inkstand in this Academy, and am happy to say 
that it meets the wants of the school-room in every respect. I consider it a model Inkstand. 

J. W. Payson, Principal. 
Boston, Aug. 27, 1361. 

I have examined and practically tested the new School Inkstand invented by Mr. H. Moore, A. M., 
of Lynn, and consider it to be a very great improvement on any Inkstand which I have hitherto seen 
for school purposes. Theingenious, and yet simple, construction, obviates the most serious incon- 
veniences of which teachers so often have to complain. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 

Principal of the South End Collegiate School, Boston : 
Formerly President of the College of Preceptors of England. 








MOORE’S IMPROVED INKSTAND FILLER. 


This article is designed to be used for filling the “‘ Ever-Ready School Inkstand,” but is suitable 
for filling any kind of an inkstand. The nose of the filler is constructed so that the inkstand can be 
filled without removing it from the desk, and prevents the necessity of dropping the ink or overflowing 
the inkstand. Manufactured by the Holbrook School Apparatus Co., and sold by 
ORRIN N. MOORE, 12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

F.C. BROWNELL, 25 Howard Street, New York. 
GEO. SHERWOOD, 112 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


CONTENTS. 


Pay of Commissioned Army Officers. 
Pay of Non-commissioned Officers, Privates, etc. 
Rank and Command of Officers, according to rank. | 
Salutes. 
Paneral Escort. 
of Rank. 
Allowance of Rooms, Fuel, and Camp and Garri- 
son Equipage. 
Army Transportation — the Ration. 
Allowance of Clothing. 
Forts, Castles, Batteries, and Arsenals. 
Military Posts. 
Military Terms, and number of the Army. 
Army Telegraph Lines. 
Experimenta with Armor. 
Army Appropriations. 
Ordnance. 
Proposed Reduction of Pay of Officers. 
Fortification Appropriations. 
Defences of Boston Harbor. 


| Pay of the Navy. 
United States Navy, including vessels purchased 


and built. 
The Stone Fleet. 


| Tron-plated Vessels. 


Population of the principal cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in the United States. 

Population by States. 

Slave Population. 

Population of African descent on the Continent. 

Routes and distances by railroad and water. 

Governors of States and Territories for 1862 

English Navy. 

French Navy. 

French Army and Navy. 

Spanish Navy. 

Russian Navy. 

All other Foreign Navies. 

Rebel Forces in the Field. 

Strength of Canada and the States on the border. 


Price, bound in muslin, 25 cents; in paper, 15 cents. 
P.8. Liberal discount to Agents and Booksellers. Agents wanted. A rare chance for persons out 


D. P. BUTLER, Publisher, 142 Washington St., Boston. 


of employment. 





D. P. BUTLER, 
PHRENOLOGIST AND PUBLISHER, 


142 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS AND ADVICE, 


With Charts, and full written Descriptions of Character, furnished day and 


~~ 


dea 


J 


evening. 


PusuicaTions on Phrenology, Physiology, Phonography, Hydropathy, and 
the Natural Sciences generally, including all of Fowler & Wells’ publica- 
tions, at wholesale and retail. 


Cuasses for teaching Practical Phrenology, are in operation during the 


fall, winter, and spring. 


Iuprovep Bust and Chart, comprising the late and important discoveries in Phrenology. 
Muszum AND CaBrnet are full of curiosities — every peculiarity of Cranial Development illustrated by 


Casts, Skulls, and Paintings — and free to visizors. 









JOHN M. WHITTEMORE & CO. 
STATIONERS & ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


NO. 114 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, 
PUBLISH THE 


ORIGINAL DUNTONIAN WRITING-BOOKS. 


The books comprising this series are as follows: 
No. 1. 








Coarse Hand. No. 6. Ladies’ Hand. 



















“ 2. Medium Hand. “ 6. Gent’ “ 

“ 3. Fine “ “ 7, Ladies’ Punctuation. 
“ 4. “ “ “ 7. Gents’ "% 

“ 6. Ladie’ “ * 8. Ladies’ Forms. 

“ 5, Gent’ “ “ 8, Gents’ 


“ 5}. Ladies’ and Gents’ Hand. 
IN THIRTEEN PARTS. 


Revised and improved upon a new plan, with copies at the 
head of each page. 


ag Writing-Books are adapted to the use of all grades of Schools, from the lowest to the 


highes 

Mr, Dunton, the author of these books, is well known as one of the most successful teachers of 
Penmanship in the country. 

They are made of paper of extra quality, and are believed to be the best Books, and the best 
System of Penmanship, yet introduced. 

They are used in the Latin, High, and Grammar Schools of Boston, and most of the principal 
cities uenghont the country. 

{>> On the receipt of One Dollar a specimen set of these Books will be forwarded, free of postage, 
for examination. 








Messrs. Whittemore & Co. are the Sole Agents for the sale of 


HATHAWAY’S 


Patent Portable Writing Case. 


DESIGNED FOR THE TOURIST AND SOLDIER. 


This is a neat, compact, and useful article, so constructed as to combine both the Portfolio and 


A small metal case contains a Patent Secure-top Inkstand, Paper, 
Pens, Envelopes, ete. 





attached to this is a 
PORTFOLIO FOR NOTE PAPER AND LETTERS, 


and connected with the whole is a light, yet strong HINGE TABLE or WRITING BOARD, which can 
be held in the hand and used in any position, either standing, sitting, or on horseback, and furnishes 
a hard and smooth surface for writing, always at hand and easily used. 

When packed for transportation, it forms a roll of only NINE INCHES IN LENGTH, and weighs but 
thirteen ounces. They are made two sizes, and sell for $1 and $1.50 each. 


The Christian Register says of this article: 


“We should welcome heartily every invention which serves to aid the soldier to brighten the 
links which bind him to his home. Constant and frequent letter-writing is necessary to this end, and 
the difficulty which we know the soldier labors under in this effort, on account of the unevenness of 
camp-stools or the over-crowded table of the tent, is now overcome by the very simple, compact, and 
convenient Writing Case, recently invented for his use. It should be introduced into every camp of 
the army, and should form a part of the furniture of every tent. It needs but a moment’s examina- 
tion of the article to become satisfied of its excellent fitness for its intended use.” 


Apr. ’62. 













